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The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


Of course I have to write 
long before the event, but 
“What will win the St. 
Leger ?”’ is an increasingly interesting 
question. Some years, I might indeed 
say in most, the answer seems simple— 
and when we have given it with the 
utmost confidence, proves to be mistaken 
Of late years, indeed, nothing very 
strange has happened. That it was 
supposed Lemberg would beat Swynford 
is sufficiently shown by the market, 
odds of 5 to 4 having been laid on 
Mr. Fairie’s colt, 9 to 2 against 
Lord Derby’s. Admittedly, moreover, 
subsequent running seemed to suggest 
that there was little wrong about the 
result ; nevertheless many of those who 
watched the race with care remain of 
opinion that Lemberg ought to have 
won.. On the Leger day of 1906 it 
chanced that I travelled to Doncaster 
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in the company of Lord Coventry, who 
told me that he had no _ doubt 
Keystone II. would win, but that he had 
a small bet about Troutbeck merely 
because he had horses in the stable.¥ I 
think there can be no question that the 
name of Keystone II. ought to be added 
to the long list of horses who come under 
the head of “ Ought to have Won,” 
and here again Maher was _ riding. 

Mr. Washington Singer’s Challacombe 
in 1905 created a general surprise. I 
have written about the race elsewhere 
and described how Mr. Gwyn Saunders- 
Davies was chaffing his friend Mr. 
Singer for going to the meeting in a low 
hat, declaring that he would be sure to 
want a tall one that he might lead the 
winner in with becoming dignity. That 
he would be called upon to perform this 
duty never for a moment seriously 
occurred to any of his friends, and I 
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suspect not to him, Challacombe 
nevertheless won, starting at 100 to 6 
and beating the certainty Cherry Lass, 
6 to 4 on, by half a dozen lengths. Four 
years previously the unexpected had 
happened when Doricles, 40 to 1, had a 
neck the better of Volodyovski, 6 to 5 
on. This was, of course, one of the 
occasions when backers are unwilling 
to believe the evidence of their eyes, 
and gaze at the Judge’s box with a 
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the Man in the Box, the odds on the 
latter are not to be expressed in figures. 


* * 


THROSTLE, mall classic races it seems 
DUTCH OvEN, to be a rule that what 
AND otTHERs has looked like the inevit- 

able comes to pass for a few 
years and then there occurs a startling 
break to show us how uncertain the 
sport is. Few things had ever seemed 
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DONCASTER. 


lingering hope that the number they 
want to see will be hoisted. Those of us 
who are foolish enough to back horses 
not infrequently find ourselves in this 
situation. Sometimes, but rarely, the 
number we hope to see is displayed. I 
was much amused the other day to read 
in an evening paper an infantile remark 
on this subject. The Judge placed 
so-and-so fourth, the writer ingenuously 
observed, “‘but I thought he was 
second.” When the conviction of a 
casual bystander differs from that of 


more certain about a race than that 
Matchbox must beat Throstle in 1894 ; 
whether Matchbox could beat Ladas 
was altogether another affair. The 
betting said not, 11 to 10 on Ladas, 2 to 1 
against Matchbox, 50 to 1 against 
Throstle. Such, I see, is the return, | 
though the quotation is generally given | 
as 40 to 1, which is practically the same 
thing, except to those who actually 
have taken a price and so have money 
depending on it, 40 to 1 being what may 
be described as contemptuous odds: J 
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when they are quoted it is quite likely 
that bookmakers would have been ready 
to lay 50 to 1 or 66 to 1. The story of 
this race I have also told elsewhere—how, 
meeting John Porter at early exercise 
on the Town Moor the previous day, I 
had remarked to him as Throstle passed 
us that she seemed to be going rather 
short, his reply being, “‘ No wonder, when 
for the last two weeks she has been doing 
her work with something about 21 Ib. 
better than herself !’’ This ‘“‘ something” 
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and saved on Matchbox. My memory 
of the Leger extends back to 1882, 
when Dutch Oven, 40 to 1, easily beat 
Shotover and Geheimniss, winners of the 
Derby and the Oaks. Dutch Oven 
seemed quite to have lost her form; but 
appearances were deceptive, and in the 
hands of Archer she had things very 
much her own way at the finish, the fact 
being that neither of the other fillies 
could stay. 


* * * * 
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was, of course, Matchbox—and the filly 
won the race, her superior being third, 
three lengths behind! My friend the late 
Sir Arthur Sullivan was one of our 
Doncaster party that year. He had 
taken 1000 to 30 about Throstle at Good- 
wood, and the evening before the race we 
made merry at his expense, begging him 
to tell us what could have induced him to 
doanything so stupid. We were not nearly 
so funny that night at dinner after the 
event, most of us having gone for Ladas 


not, however, 


THE Last oF | must 
THE YEAR’s 0Ssip at too great length, 


and hope indeed I have 
not done so; the thing is 
to find out what will win on the 11th, 
and to begin with we have to try and 
guess what will run. It would be 
gratifying if we could persuade ourselves 
that his Majesty’s Pintadeau has a 
chance, but it is to be feared that there 
is not very much hope for him. It is 
a long time since he ran; we have not 
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seen him, indeed, since Ascot, and there 
his performance in the Prince of Wales’ 
Stakes, following on his fourth in the 
Derby to Tagalie, Jaeger and Tracery, 
suggests that the Leger can hardly go his 
way. Of the three placed horses at 
Epsom, an idea prevails that Tracery 
will do best, for Tagalie has been losing 
caste, by reason of her failures in the 
Oaks and in the Eclipse Stakes at 
Sandown, and Jaeger cannot be made 
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tremendous opinion is entertained of his 
conqueror, Etheric, in the North of 
England, and not only was Etheric 
receiving 101b., but he also had a 
great advantage in the matter of 
condition. 

According to the Brighton running, 
Lomond is 9 lb. the better, for, giving 
10 lb., he was beaten a head. But 
in addition to this we have to remember 
two things; that Lomond was ridden 


WHITE STAR. 


F. WOOTTON UP 
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out a likely Leger winner. It is highly 
improbable for. one thing that he can 
beat Lomond. Of course Mr. Hulton’s 
colt has never been called upon to go a 
mile and three-quarters—nor for the 
matter of that has Jaeger, who however, 
has won over a mile and a _ half. 
Lomond’s trainer, however, seems to 
entertain no doubt of the colt’s ability 
to stay, and though he was beaten for 
the Brighton Cup it may be said that 
the race told nothing against him, for a 


by a strange jockey, Etheric by one 
who had thrice previously won races 
on him, as likewise that on a moderate 
computation Lomond must have been 
behind his true form. To come abruptly 
to a conclusion, I am strongly disposed 
to the belief that he will win the Leger. 
In some quarters I read grave warnings 
against him, confident assertions that 
his chance is hopeless, and there is of 
course a doubt as to whether he will be 
quite at his best. I am by no means 
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inclined to despair. Tracery is generally 
looked on as his most dangerous rival. 
It was demonstrated at Goodwood that 
Sweeper II. is slightly the better of this 
pair, at least that was my reading of the 
race for the Sussex Stakes, though 
some observers were of opinion that the 
half length by which Tracery beat 
Sweeper IJ. meant more than the 7 lb. 
the latter was giving, their weights 
having been, I may add in order to 
make things quite clear, Tracery 
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though I may perhaps be permitted to add 
that I had always felt inclined to prefer 
Sweeper II. to the brother of last year’s 
Derby winner. In the Spring, accounts 
were published of a trial which went to 
show that White Star was all the fancy 
that his fond friends painted him ; but 
he gave no evidence of it in public. 
Starting an even money favourite for 
the Two Thousand Guineas he was 
unplaced ; in the Newmarket Stakes he 
was fourth of five to Cylgad—who has, 
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9st. 1 lb., Sweeper II. Ost. 8lb. If the 
winner had nothing to spare he is 4 lb. 
behind Mr. Duryea’s colt. Admitting 
that he won more easily than I think, 
there cannot be much in it, except this, 
indeed, that it is suspected Sweeper II. 
will be able to stay the course. 
* * 
wHat witt Mr. J. B. Joel’s White Star 
win? _ began the season, that is to 
say was regarded before he 
came out, as the best of the three-year-olds 
with the possible exception of Lomond, 


as the phrase goes, ‘‘ succumbed. to, the 
exigencies of training,’ otherwise broken 
down—Tagalie and Catmint, with only 
Lomond behind him, there having been 
five starters. Lomond was at the time an 
invalid. In the Derby, White Star 
failed to make his way into the first 
dozen ; at Liverpool, he certainly showed 
some improvement, but Hector gave 
him 21b. and beat him more than four 
lengths ; at Goodwood, he ran Fantasio 
to a head, giving the winner 14 lb., but 
Fantasio was coughing so that this 
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really amounts to very little. White 
Star can scarcely, indeed, be regarded 
as dangerous. There are three others 
to be mentioned, Maiden Erlegh, 
Catmint, and Hector. These have all 
won races and are decidedly useful colts. 
But it is difficult to regard any of them 
as a probable St. Leger winner. Lomond 
appears to have the advantage in the 
matter of class and he seems much 
likeliest. His victory in the St. James’ 
Stakes at Kempton Park was most 
impressive. As things are at present 
he strikes me as best; if he should 
not go on the right road his failure 
might clear the road for Tracery, 


whom I prefer to Catmint, Hector, or 
Maiden Erlegh. Of the fillies — and 
September is the ‘“ mares’ month ’’— 
Preferment is by no means to. be 
scorned. She stays. But Lomond looks 
a good thing. 

* 


* * 


THE oLympic It must be most cordially 
GAMES admitted that in England, 
the home of sport, we 

have never had better and worthier 
representatives of it than some of the 
Americans whom we have been privileged 
to welcome here. I am thinking of 
Mr. H. P. Whitney, who has been such 
a liberal supporter of the Turf, as indeed 
his father was before him; of Mr. 
Foxhall Keene, of whom precisely the 
same may be said. During his com- 
paratively short residence at Newmarket 
Mr. Whitney’s trainer, Joyner, has 
earned a popularity second to that 
enjoyed by none of his brethren. Most 
of us, indeed, have the real pleasure of 
knowing Americans who are the best of 
good fellows and good sportsmen. But 
there is no denying that these terms by no 
means of means apply to, it is to be 
feared, a proportion of the American 
athletes who take part in the Olympic 
Games. The question has seriously 
arisen whether it is not desirable that 
representatives of Great Britain should 
withdraw altogether from further par- 
ticipation, and I am one of those who 
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have reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that this would be best. Those who think 
thus are influenced by two considerations. 
The English amateur plays his game, 
whatever it may be, foritsownsake. He 
is, of course, delighted to win it if he can, 
and devotes his best energies strenuously 
to doing so; but the game itself, and not 
the result of the game, is the real 
attraction. He plays, moreover, when 
time and opportunity permit. This 
sort of amateur has no chance in Olympic 
Games unless altogether exceptionally 
gifted—for we must not forget that 
in the 1500 metres race, Mr. A. N. S. 
Jackson beat all comers. 

In order to win at the games, in fact, 
a man must specialise in the first place, 
and devote himself exclusively to his 
specialisation. He must stick to it with 
more than the diligence which is 
demanded of the ordinary professional, 
and this sort of thing is totally opposed 
to the British idea of amateurism, apart 
altogether from the question of money ; 
for there seem to be some advocates 
who propose that the competitors shall 
be “supported,” which is another way 
of saying ‘paid,’ that they should 
earn their living at the game or sport 
they represent, for that is what it really 
comes to. That is professionalism. 
There is, however, a still stronger reason 
for withdrawing, and this is that the 
games are conducted in a spirit which 
British amateurs cannot possibly 
countenance ; which, indeed, they must 
most energetically condemn. For a long 
time we in this country were unwilling 
to believe the stories we heard of what 
are called ‘track tactics,’ introduced 
and sedulously practised by the 
American contingent; we were con- 
vinced that unjust charges were brought 
against them; that unfortunate 
accidents which occurred in the course 
of various struggles were wrongly 
attributed to deliberate intentions. Most 
unfortunately it appears that this is not 
so. The old ideas which found utterance 
in the phrases “a fair field and no 
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favour, may the best man win,’’ are 
regarded as obsolete among many 
American athletes who—unless they are 
most grossly belied—go on to the track 
determined to win if they can, but at 
any rate to prevent their opponents 
from winning. The case of Lieutenant 
Halswell at the Shepherd’s Bush Stadium 
is not to be forgotten, and unhappily, 
it seems to be typical. An article in the 


American Collier’s Weekly which has been 
quoted in English papers confirms this 
view. 
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Of course if we withdrew all sorts of 
sarcasms would be directed at us. We 
should be told that we sulked because 
we found that we had no chance, and so 
forth ; but this in the circumstances we 
might well endure. Our withdrawal 
seems to me really necessary in defence 
of the essential principles of fair play ; 
for if Olympic methods are tolerated, 
and, indeed, encouraged, there is grave 
reason to apprehend that they may be 
introduced elsewhere; into Club and 
School competitions, where the example 
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The main object of the games was 
supposed to be the spreading of amity 
and good fellowship, and these sentiments 
are assuredly not prevailing. The 
American athletes evidently think we 
are fools for not practising their 
methods, whilst we have our own 
exceedingly strong opinion of their 
procedure. We do not meet on equal 
terms, and therefore it seems to me the 
best thing that we should not meet at 
all. 


would be peculiarly pernicious. Of 
course a great many things may happen 
before the Games are due at Berlin in 
1916. Hitherto they have created very 
little interest, and naturally much less 
enthusiasm. There is talk of starting 
funds to be raised by public subscription 
and it remains to be seen what response 
may be made. I am inclined to doubt 
whether it will be anything like a liberal 
one, and many people will be gratified 
rather than otherwise if it is not. 
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BooKs on | have been unable to review 
sport books at any length of late 
but must make brief comment 

on some which have been accumulating. 
Mr. John Long has issued a remarkably 
complete work, ‘‘ Pheasants in Covert 
and Aviary,” by Mr. F. T. Barton, 
M.R.C.V.S., a prolific author of books 
about birds and beasts. Mr. Barton 
discusses the various species of pheasants, 
of which there are probably more than 
most people imagine, and coming from an 
authority, what he has to say may be 
read with profit. He does not touch 
upon the subject of sport, the book 
contains nothing, that is to say, about 
shooting. The illustrations in colour by 
Mr. Gronvéld are quite admirable. It 
would be practically impossible to say 
anything new about swimming as an 
art or pastime, though of course 
championships continue to be gained 
and records to be made. Mr. Frank 


Sachs in “The Complete Swimmer ” 
(Methuen & Company) tells his teaders 


practically all that there is to tell, and 
a book about swimming is always 
welcome as it is likely to extend a 
knowledge of this most desirable 
accomplishment. Messrs. Methuen have 
also lately issued “‘ Ten Thousand Miles 
through Canada,” by the Rev. Joseph 
Adams, an occasional contributor to 
this magazine. His articles for us are 
invariably on the subject of fishing, and 
he has much to say about the sport 
in the Dominion. No country in the 
world is at present attracting so much 
attention as this, and Mr. Adams is an 
observant traveller. 

If one had to name the man of all 
others to write a book on the subject 
of Batsmanship, the name of Mr. C. B. 
Fry is probably the first that would 
occur, and he was secured by Mr. 
Eveleigh Nash to deal with this subject 
in the new volume of the “ National 
Library of Sports and Pastimes.’’ The 
illustrations, thirty-two action photo- 
graphs, representing the author about 
to make, or making, various strokes, 
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add greatly to the value of the work. 
Among recent books of travel, Captain 
A. H. W. Haywood’s ‘“ Through 
Timbuctoo and Across the Great 
Sahara,’’ published by Seeley, Service 
& Company, deserves honourable 
mention. The author has spent some 
years soldiering in West Africa, and 
having six months’ leave, gratified a long 
standing wish to explore the ramifi- 
cations of the Upper and Middle Niger. 

He began badly, striking his knee 
against a sharp piece of wood about three 
inches long, which penetrated under the 
cap and presently developed blood-poison- 
ing. It must have required wonderful 
pluck to persist, and the first part of the 
journey had to be made in a hammock ; 
but, happily, he recovered. The well- 
written account of his journey is 
interesting and valuable. At a place 
called Mopti, Captain Haywood met one 
of the most foolish persons who can ever 
have visited the district. This was a 
young Frenchman, who when out 
shooting with a friend one day thought 
it would be amusing to make his way 
into the undergrowth and stop every 
now and then, grunting like a pig. 
What happened must have been well 
nigh inevitable. The other sportsman 
fired and hit the joker, luckily for him 
only in the leg, and as he was using a 
solid-nosed bullet, which missed the 
bone, the funny man escaped much 
better than might reasonably have been 
expected. Mr. Charles L. Freeston, 
whose descriptions of journeys by motor 
we have occasionally published, is 
responsible for a volume entitled, “‘ The 
Passes of the Pyrenees,’ issued by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & 
Co. The book is, of course something 
much more than a guide, though it 
would be of excellent service to those 
who have it with them when motoring 
over the same ground. 


* * * * 


Verse has always been barred in this 
magazine, but I am tempted to make an 


exception for a particularly charming 
ittle picture is presented in this 


RONDEAU. 
On Gorple Stones cloud-shadows fleet 
Before the wind, and through the heat 
From hidden grouse come whirring calls, 
And a small stream makes madrigals 
The moorland music to complete. 


And heather growing strong and sweet 
Battles among the rocks to meet 
The bilberry’s little purple balls, 
On Gorple Stones. 


How many a man, whose tired feet 
Go lagging down a city street, 
Must sigh to leave those blackened walls, 
Remembering how the sunlight falls 
On many a heather-cushioned seat 
On Gorple Stones. 
ALison LINDSAY. 
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appear. No fewer than forty-four teams 
entered at Ranelagh this year for the 
County Tournaments—a total far in 
advance of any previous entry, and 
sufficient evidence of the increasing 
popularity of the game in the provinces, 
where, moreover, players are growing in 
efficiency as well as numbers. Cirencester, 
the V.W.H., West Somerset, and the 
Cavalry School tournaments are following 
on, these weeks, in merry sequence. And 
it is pleasant, too, to note the favour in 
which polo is held by the country folks, 
who crowd to the various meetings, to 
applaud and—themselves often keen 
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So man ost - mortems 
have held on the 

London polo season that 
it is best perhaps to write but one word 
upon it: Reguiescat. It is more profit- 
able to turn our attention to county polo, 
which—if only the present lachrymose 
weather will mend its ways—will be in 
full swing at the time that these lines 


judges of the points of ponies and 
players—to criticise outspokenly. 
Such a meeting was held in Goodwood 
week, at Midhurst, in Lord Cowdray’s 
picturesque ground, which—flanked as it 
is by magnificent timber, with the park 
one of the most beautiful in England, 
rising boldly on the other side, while at 
one end stand the romantic-looking 
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ruins of the ancient Cowdray House— 
is only surpassed in attractiveness, so far 
as the writer knows, by one other ground 
in England. Lord Cowdray, who 
supports this tournament with un- 
bounded hospitality, has a _ second 
ground, high up in the park, the sandy 
soil of which enables players to be 
practically independent of wet weather 
and to obtain continuous practice. 

The teams left in for the final tie for 
the Cowdray Park Challenge Cup were 
Mentmore and the 11th Hussars, the 
former just managing to secure victory 
by one goal. It is no disparagement to 
civilian players to say they are apt to 
lack the condition and keenness with 
which the environments and conditions 
of military life endow soldier polo 
players, and the 11th Hussars were no 
exception to the general rule. In order 


to compete they had to get themselves 
and their ponies over from Aldershot, 
the regiment being the while on the 


march to the army manceuvres; but 
they managed to put in a 5 a.m. parade, 
and to dovetail in a hard-fought match 
(which at one time they looked like 
winning easily) before rejoining their 
headquarters. 

The hardest of luck was the portion, 
the following week, of the tournament 
of Rugby, which may be termed the 
Newmarket of county polo. Thanks 
to a long and careful preparation by the 
management, the grounds had a surface 
like that of a croquet lawn ; but a pitiless 
and insistent rain had converted them 
into swamps. Two matches were got 
through on the opening day, but the 
going was so bad that when a further 
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deluge descended the next day no course 
was open but to abandon the tournament; 
This was a great disappointment to th 
large number of players who ha 
assembled, and to none more than to those 
who had been looking forward to seeing 
the play of the Burley team, whicl 
comprised three Americans, the Messrs: 
Phipps and the redoubtable Devereux 
Milburn, by many considered the finest 
back in the world. It was hoped that a 
line might have been obtained on which 
might be estimated to some extent our 
chances of success at Meadowbrook next 
year. 

The Duke of Westminster has invited 
Captain Ritson, Mr. Freake, Mr. 
Buckmaster, and Captain Cheape to join 
his team of challengers for the Inter- 
national Cup. This is a long step in the 
right direction, though it would probably 
be over sanguine to assert that they are 
the best combination available. It is 
greatly to be hoped that others of the 
team which put up such a gallant fight 
last year, and who alone know the pace 
and strength of the other side, may be 
added—above all, Captain Hardress 
Lloyd who as a skipper is a tower of 
strength, both on and off the field—the 
latter is a great qualification. The Duke 
is replacing the tournament at Eaton by 
some combined practice for the above- 
named players, who do not, however, 
include Captain Ritson, who is _neces- 
sarily an absentee, not having yet 
sufficiently recovered from his recent 
operation. Mr. Buckmaster, that doyen® 
of first-class players, is sparing no effort 
to render the coming struggle worthy of 
England. Good luck to him! 
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rHE word “ good,” in the sense of 
yelcome comparison, is invariably and 
ignificantly absent from the reports of 
ll practical partridge-men. People who 
now a partridge from a pig infinitely 
prefer the truth, however unpleasant it 


partridge prospects is 
ustified by the direct, honest opinion, 
nd knowledge of experienced game- 
keepers in various parts of the country. 
Last season, on the whole, turned out 
bretty well, in spite of the widely 
irculated scare that partridges were all 
ut exterminated, according to those 
ensation mongers in whose hands a 
ittle second-hand information is made to 
ro an incredibly long way—in fact, 
aking one year with another, the season 
911-12, though its drought was excessive, 
may be set down in the chronicles of 
partridge seasons as bordering on good. 
fost partridge-shooters and their game- 
keepers would be glad to _ forego 
permanently the chance of a better or a 
vorse for a succession of last year’s 
quality. 

If only the weather during the critical 
bart of the breeding-time this year had 
been anything like favourable there is 
o doubt we should now have been 
llowing ourselves to indulge in some- 
hing better than dreams of a general 
record. For owing in the first place to 
he extraordinary lack of cover last year, 
large proportion of the birds that 
survived the great drought were left for 
stock. Where driving was cleverly 
nanaged the birds went over the guns 
ell enough to allow very satisfactory 
bags to be made the first time of shooting. 
I helped in the driving on one such day 
»ver absolutely bare fields (the bag was 
close on four hundred brace) but had 
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there been just two or three pieces even 
of indifferent roots, it would have been 
easier to have made a bag of far more 
than a thousand birds. It was on days 
other than the first that lack of concen- 
trating and breaking-up cover materially 
prevented a reasonable toll from being 
taken. 

Small shoots of course suffered most in 
this way—to the great gain of the stock 
of birds left for breeding. I was shooting 
on two consecutive days towards the 
end of the season, on a hilly shoot of 
about eleven hundred acres, including 
woods for about two days’ covert- 
shooting, and though several experienced 
men of the party declared there were 
quite a thousand partridges on the place, 
I never had a shot at a driven partridge 
the whole time. The other five guns, 
all of whom were useful—some of them 
quite good—did not get as many birds 
as you could carry by the neck with one 
hand. This spring there were far more 
birds left over than expected, according 
to a proper reckoning of those that were 
visible at the finish of shooting. The 
reason of this was that the extreme 
bareness of the ground never allowed the 
birds on it to be concentrated, and to 
some extent they kept shifting ahead, as do 
pheasants in thin woods without any stops. 

The mild winter was in the stock- 
birds’ favour. They were never reduced 
to an emergency diet, and kept plump 
and strong. There was one cold spell in 
the spring, just to remind us of the old- 
fashioned abilities of winter. March was 
wet enough to suit the most fastidious of 
ducks, so wet that the sowing of spring 
corn for the most part was out of the 
question till long after the customary 
time, especially on land at all heavy ; 
it was not till weeks later than usual 
that the cottage gardeners could pass 
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their precious onion-beds as fit for seed. 
This state of things was a deal better for 
the partridges than a March of frosts 
and blizzards. April and May were 
consistently fine in the South, and 
developed into a spring drought so 
prolonged that a grass-field with a 
passable cut for hay was a rare sight, 
and the corn came up patchily at 
intervals. The rain for which the hay-fields 
thirsted in vain came in heavy thunder- 
squalls of brief duration, but very large 
drops, during the first ten days of June. 

The cutting of grass for hay was begun 
ten days earlier than usual; _ but 
eventually, owing to the wet, the grass- 
mowing was later than ever, and so most 
of the nests hatched that in normal 
seasons would have been disturbed. 
Owing to the slight growth of grass there 
were fewer nests in it than there generally 
are, and in a good many cases they were 
a week to ten days early. Against this 
advantage must be set the extra facility 
with which the villainous rooks could— 
and did—spy the nests, both in the 
scanty grass and the thin corn. It 
seems an invariable rule of Nature not 
to allow any marked advantage without 
some sort of cancelling check. 

For about four days from June 10 it 
was fine ; we imagined in our foolishness 
that the lightness of the hay-grass was 
to be partially atoned for by first-class 
weather for its making, and _ that 
the hatching partridges would thrive 
exceedingly. But a long succession of 
coldish rain was to come—in the South, 
and in some cases elsewhere. There 
was a short interval suggestive of 
summer about June 18, otherwise there 
was no real summer temperature till 
July 12. 

The result of this tantalising mixture 
of bright beginnings and foul June 
weather are sufficiently explained in the 
melancholy tone of the following extracts 
from many reports which I have collected 
specially for the Badminton Magazine : 

Scotland (Haddington) : “Partridges— 
a few very early nests got away and have 
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done fairly, but the bulk of the nes 
that were hatching after June 2 till Ju 
14 have done very badly. Desert¢ 
nests were quite common, and from 
cause that we know but the continug 
wet every day. Some late broods ag 
doing well. To put it briefly, I shoul 
say that there will be a little over ha 


are not much better. Cover will be goog 
the root crop heavy, and potatoes ha 
plenty of shaw. Harvest will be laté 
than last year—an average 
Partridges have no chance in this distrig 
if the weather in June is wet, as eve 
field is heavily cropped, and there is 
place for them to get out except on t 
roadway and the railway. Early-hatche 
pheasants have done very well, but t 
late ones poorly, owing to the w@ 
June—very few wild ones. Hares ay 
above the average. This season wi 
not come near last for pheasants an 
partridges.”’ 

The news from Northumberland an 
neighbourhood is too dismal to give {i 
detail. Durham: “ Partridges—ve 
thin, a few old birds. Pheasants 
Fairly good luck with tame birds, bu 
have lost a good few with the wet. Ju 


troubling a bit now. Wild pheasant 
have done badly on account of the wet 
have only seen a few small brood 
Hares are very numerous. This seaso 
will be fairly good with pheasants, bu 
bad with partridges in the North.” 
East Staffordshire: ‘As far as Ta 
worth, Litchfield, right through to t 
Peak of Derbyshire, and in this part o 
the Midlands generally, the outlook fo 
partridges is very bad. Most shoot 
were well stocked and a big season wa 
hoped for; the birds laid early, ang 
good clutches of eggs, as many 4 
twenty-three in several nests. Every 
thing went well till June began. Althougi™ 
there were heavy rains in May, the bird 
never left their nests, and hatched quit 


— a crop of partridges in this district, a 
— from what I hear other parts of Scotlan 
aS was an awful month, only about fiv 
Pes days fine all through. The gapes a 
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8 per cent. But all through June we 
vad rain every day and very heavy 
hunder-storms—I have never known a 
year so wet. My tame partridges have 
Hone worse than ever I have had them 
o before,” so one keeper writes. ‘‘ Out 
of 335 wild partridges that I personally 
Knew were hatched I have only seen one 
covey of six young birds, originally 
wenty-two. The birds were drowned, 


for another season. 
good and the harvest late. 


Root crops will be 
The early 


atchings of wild pheasants have done 
fairly well, and at present show no sign 
; the hatching average was not 

over grand; the late ones haven’t done 
any good. Hand-reared pheasants have 
done fairly, but gapes and cramp have 


caused a lot of anxiety; it has been a 
hard season for a keeper to pull through 
a good percentage. Both wild and hand- 
m™ reared duck have done very well indeed, 
and we may look forward to early and 
strong fliers to help make up for the loss 
of the partridges. Hares have done 
moderately, not so well as last season, 
and some of the leverets are dying with 
the pot ‘stomach.’ Rabbits did well 
in the early part of the season, but on 
the flats the continual rains have caused 
them to suffer from the same complaint 
as the leverets. Foxes also, especially 
cubs, have suffered a lot through the 
rains, and will not be so plentiful as last 
year. The only creatures that have 
thriven with vigour are rats; I have 
never known a season when they bred 
so fast—wet always seems to suit them. 
The season in general will be far below 
that of last year.” 

Mid-Notts: Partridges this 
district must be a failure, owing to the 
wet and sunless June and July—we have 
only had a week of good weather. The 
hatching was average, and a record 
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number of nests got off, even after the 
excessive rains which caused a large 
number of exposed nests to be flooded. 
Last season was good, but as there was 
no cover to drive the birds into, a large 
stock was left. During the cutting of 
clover, etc., a lot of dead hen and young 
partridges have been found. Not nearly 
our usual stock of birds is visible; it 
remains to be seen whether there are a 
few in the corn—or whether there are a 
lot dead there. Wild pheasants have 
suffered very much, as also did hand- 
reared birds, cramp being bad in the 
early-hatched; the late ones died of 
enteric or something of the sort. Last 
season, pheasants were a record. Hares 
and rabbits plentiful.” 

Rutland district : ‘‘ This will be a bad 
season for partridges—over seven inches. 
of rain since May 28; some very old 
men say they have never seen such rain 
before ; the hay lay in water in the fields. 
Partridges will be very thin all through 
the Midlands—a lot of old birds left 
their nests before they hatched. My 
pheasant’s eggs hatched badly, and so 
did a lot of other people’s ; but the birds 
have done fairly well, considering the 
weather. My tame birds have stood in 
water off and on since May ; there are a 
few lots of wild ones that got off early. 
Hares and rabbits have done well, but 
have started to die. This season will not 
be as good as last.” 

Norfolk (1): “ Partridges have done 
very queerly, also wild pheasants. Both 
hatched well, but we have had such a 
long spell of sunless weather, which has. 
played havoc. Tame pheasants have 
done middling ; hand-reared duck well ; 
hares and rabbits very fair. But on the 
whole it is not a patch on last season for 
wild game—I only wish it had been, for 
we never had better prospect the early 
part of the season.’ (2) : “ Partridges. 
—not very good prospects round about. 
here, the rains killed so many in June. 
Tame pheasants did well, wild ones very 
scarce; hares fair. This season will not 
compare with last.” 


hardly any of them living a week. I bs 
ave heard of a covey or so on the high . 
lands but I think they are few and far ° 
etween; so on the whole I fear we ¥ 
ust give up all hopes of partridge- = 
Wwe thine of a stock 
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South Lincolnshire: “ Partridge pros- 
pects very poor, although we had 
the best breeding-stock we have had for 
the last five years. The birds began to 
lay quite a week earlier than usual, full 
nests of eggs, and went down to sit well. 
Up to about the first week in June the 
prospect was good; then we had a lot 
of thunder with heavy rain, which was 
too much for some of the birds, and 
caused them to leave their nests. Those 
that did hatch hatched well. But the 
continual heavy rain killed nearly every 
bird in some coveys. The birds whose 
first lot of eggs were spoilt laid a second 
clutch, but these also were spoilt in the 
same way as the first. The outlook this 
season is below the average. Tame 
pheasants, taking them all round, have 
done fairly well, if the gapes does not do 
too much damage. Pheasants laid well 
and eggs hatched well, but the wild birds 
suffered as the partridges did, excepting 
the early-hatched ones which were strong 
enough to stand the weather. Leverets 
and young rabbits have suffered a good 
deal; since the first week in June we have 
come across a good few, at different 
times, drowned.” 

Essex : “‘ Partridges hatched off well, 
but that cold weather in June did much 
damage—we can’t quite tell until the 
corn is cut, how much. Pheasant 
prospects are good, and there are plenty 
of hares and rabbits.”’ 

Berkshire (Newbury district): “‘ Par- 
tridges hatched off better than for 
several years; in places, larger nests 
than ever known, but the rain lessened 
the coveys, as it did the young wild 
pheasants. Some of the harvest will be 
early and some late, owing to the wet 
March interrupting sowing. There is 
splendid root and other cover.’’ One 
keeper says the ground never got cold 
from last summer. “ Partridges in a 
few cases hatched off the first week in 
June. Hand-reared pheasants on some 
of the hills have fared badly, and losses 
have been heavy from gapes, cramp, and 
enteric; in the valleys they have done 
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better, but not up to the standard.” J 

North-West Hampshire: “ Partridge 
hatched fully ten days earlier than usu 
in most cases; the hatch was good, bu 
unfortunately the cold rains and lo 
temperature of the middle and end o 
June played havoc with them, then thé 
gapes set in and thinned the coveys ver 
much—consequently it will not be a 
average season. For pheasants it wil 
be an average season—the later birdg 
suffered severely with gapes and likewisé 
black gall; wild pheasants are not quit¢ 
up to the average. There has been 
complete absence of thunder-storms 
Hares and rabbits have bred exception 
ally well. Prospects in the Lambourn 
Valley are about the same as in North; 
West Hants.” 

North Hampshire: “This season 
will be very like last ’’—that is the 
verdict on one of the great partridge 
estates. ‘“‘ The birds hatched well, but 
it is feared that the wet and cold hava 
done a great deal of harm. Some nice 
coveys have been seen. No hand-reared 
pheasants, but wild ones have done 
fairly well.’”’ The report from another 
large Hampshire estate is: ‘‘ Partridges 
hatched well but the heavy rains have) 
spoiled them; there are a few good] 
coveys, but not many. The pheasants 
have done fairly well, but have had 
gapes since they have been in the wood— 
never known gapes worse—very few wild 
pheasants. The cold heavy rains did a 
lot of damage to game.” 

Wiltshire : ‘‘ Partridges—owing to the 
very heavy cold rains during the hatching 
time they suffered very much, and lost 
in some cases most of their young. lé is 
a worse season than last. Tame pheasants 
have done fairly well ; hares and rabbits, 
well. The root-crop will be very good, 
and full of weeds owing to so much 
wet—this is always the case when 
partridges are scarce.” 

South Shropshire: ‘“‘ There are some 
small coveys of partridges and also barren 
birds about, owing to the heavy rains in 
June—the birds were washed off their 
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nests. The early pheasants have done very 
well, and there are some good broods ; 
ame pheasants generally have done fairly 
vell. Haresand rabbits are very plentiful, 
and there are also plenty of foxes.” 

Wales: ‘“‘ Partridges—the same old 
sad story of the rains. Pheasants have 

one very well on the rearing-field. The 
crops are up to the average, harvest if 
anything early. Fine warm sunshine 
would help everybody.” 

Somerset: ‘“‘ Partridges not so good 
as last season: a lot of barren birds, and 
small coveys from three to eight or nine— 
too much rain in June and not enough 
sun, and it was too cold for young 
partridges. Never had better hatching, 
both with partridges and pheasants. 
Pheasants very good. Ground game will 
be an average ; rabbits would have been 
more plentiful but for a very wet March, 
which drowned the first breedings—and 
they are the ones that count, as they 
breed through July and August. There 
will be plenty of cover.” 

Cornwall—‘‘ The English Riviera,” as 
the railway companies would say. ‘‘ The 
@ prevailing opinion is that it is a bumping 
season for partridges. This is due no 
doubt to the fact of there being several 
large coveys of birds able to fly strong ; 
but I am afraid there will be many 
disappointments. While admitting that 
there are some very fine coveys, there are 
quite a lot of barren birds, and in many 
cases four old birds to a covey—+this 
state of things is more prevalent than 
ever I saw before, though, of course, it 
very probably would escape the notice 
of the casual observer, or farm labourer. 
Nearly all the good coveys were early- 
hatched. Many coveys, hatched a 
fortnight later, which once were large, 
are sadly reduced. Quite a large number 
of wild partridges died of cramp during 
the week from July 7 to July 14, a whole 
week of cold rain, day and night—many 
wild birds I picked up apparently 
healthy, but down flat with cramp. 
Losses of this kind would be unobserved 
by anyone but a practical man. Only 
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yesterday I rose a covey of five—four 
old birds, and one young one. Where a 
small stock was left from last year I am 
sure very few good coveys will be seen. 
Quite a lot of birds have been killed by 
the mowing-machines, as a great deal of 
the cutting was done during the wet, 
windy days; the birds could not get 
out of the way, and dozens were cut to 
pieces. I have had excellent luck with 
tame partridges, considering the first 
week of their existence, in which there 
was not an hour’s sunshine. I had great 
hopes of beating last year’s record—but 
I do not at present make sure of doing so, 
There is plenty of cover. Pheasants— 
in some cases half the birds have been 
lost with cramp. Duck are quite up to 
the average. And the everlasting rabbits 
are undoubtedly a record.” 

My only consolation while compiling 
this monotonously mournful story of 
losses among the partridges, which began, 
continued, and ended so disastrously 
in water, is that I should finish it towards 
Land’s End. 

To sum up, it seems certain that in 
the North and Midlands, partridges are 
a disheartening failure, while the best 
that can be said of them anywhere else 
is that they are not quite so bad. Few 
and far between, there are really good 
coveys of early-hatched birds, and some 
useful but naturally smaller coveys from 
late hatchings. By the way, to the 
person who wrote, in respect of the 
hatching of partridges this year, that 
“most of them were fully three weeks 
before their time,” I commend a fairly 
well-known saying which begins, 
“Where ignorance is bliss.”” I know 
there are some comparatively bright 
patches of local luck, but to discover 
where partridges are really plentiful, in 
proportion to the stock there was left, 
I fear most of us will have to wait at 
least another year. Only the optimist 
this year can hope to make bags of 
pleasant surprises, which, I trust, will 
include some thoughtfulness for the 
seasons that are yet to come. 
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THE START FOR THE 3,000 METRES TEAM RACE 


THE FIFTH OLYMPIAD 


BY ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 


Illustrations from photographs by the author 


To an entirely unprejudiced cosmo- 
politan onlooker, the Fifth Olympiad 
held at Stockholm in 1912 must rank 
as the greatest athletic gathering the 
world has ever witnessed, though to an 
Englishman, of course, the Games of 
1908 must inevitably have appealed 
with greater force. 

But 1912 is distinguished by the 
remarkable records that were created, 
by the amazing advance of certain 
nations, and by a demonstration of 
methods and results the importance of 
which the future alone can show, but 
which I do not hesitate to predict will 
be of paramount significance. 

As a purely spectacular event the 
Games at Stockholm surpassed those at 
London. Not only was the entry greater 
numerically and more _ representative 
internationally, but the Swedes had 
succeeded in crowding within three 
weeks a colossal programme, comprising 


events in many branches of sport, at 
times and at distances which rendered 
it just possible for a would-be all-sight- 
seer by a gigantic effort to have a look 
at everything. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
this arrangement were brought home to 
me in an amusing fashion soon after]{my 
brother and I arrived in Stockholm to 
take up the charge of the daily pro- 
duction of the English edition of a 
leading Swedish newspaper. I used to bef 
requested to perform feats which,trans- 
lated into London equivalents, would 
be something like the following. “ Run 
round to the Hotel Cosmopolitan (it is 
somewhere in Piccadilly) and at once 
interview the Danish football team which 
has just arrived. What ? Oh, somebody 
is sure to speak English. Then cut along 
to Wimbledon to get some pictures of 
the lawn tennis matches. You will pass] 
Putney en route; snap the English eight! 
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oing under the bridge. Leave Wimble- 
on as soon as you can and go and 
sport the football match at Richmond 
between Finland and Russia. What ? 
‘ou can’t speak a word of either Finnish 
r Russian? Well, do your best. Oh, 
nd bring back some snapshots of the 
natch. [As an occupation which offers 
ixty seconds work to the minute I can 
thoroughly recommend reporting a foot- 
yall match and photographing the most 
‘xciting incidents.]_ I want you to pop 
nto Stamford Bridge on your way back 
ind catch as many of the athletes at 
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Practice in the Stadium and at 
Ostermalms (another athletic ground) 
deserves a passing word. I don’t suppose 
a more extraordinary sight of its kind 
was possible than at Ostermalms during 
the last few days prior to the Games. 
There can never before have been 
gathered together such a_ remarkable 
collection of athletes from all over the 
world ; and even to view their heterodox 
ideas on athletic costume was well worth 
a visit. To venture on to the ground to 
take photographs or to watch closely 
meant that you took your life in your 


THE STADIUM ON MARATHON DAY 


possible. And be sure to 


practice as 
translate their foolish calculations of 
feet and inches into metres and centi- 


metres. The shooting begins to-day. 
You must do something there. The 
clay-bird people are at Hendon, and the 
riflemen somewhere near Hounslow.” I 
have wittingly exaggerated; but not 
grossly. In 1908, the events were more 
spread out, and if two or more were 
on simultaneously the distances apart 
rendered it humanly impossible to attend 
more than one. 
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hands. From one corner would come a 
“hammer ”’ sent 170 ft. by the champion 
of the world or one who aspired to the 
title. Forgetting that American weight- 
putters only begin at about 46 ft., your 
ordinary safe distance in England was 
here a position of jeopardy. Javelins filled 
the air till you thought of assegais and 
‘“‘ King Solomon’s Mines ”’ and wondered 
if such a termination was painful. The 
worst terror of all perhaps was the discus, 
which came from everywhere. Jumpers 
of all descriptions, gymnasts with queer 
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apparatus and sometimes queerer march- 
ing songs, filled up most of the centre, 
which was flanked by innumerable run- 
ners and walkers glad to get in fifty 
yards of uninterrupted progress. The 
air was hideous with the crack-crack of 
dozens of starting pistols and wild shouts 
and cries in every language in Europe 
(and some out of it) to clear the way 
on the track or ‘ware heads from the 
lumps of lead. 

It is not necessary to give a detailed 
account of the lawn tennis, as Great 
Britain was not represented, nor did any 
of the crack German players appear, as 
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Austria, Finland, Russia, Italy, an 
Hungary meeting on the football field 


nations are rapidly learning good Englis] 
football from English professionals, ang 


showed dash and initiative fully equa 

to that of the English players. But they 
lacked our machine-like combination an¢ 
they lacked staying power; they could 
not fight an uphill game. Temperament 
ally they are wanting in an essential 
football character: coolness at thé 
critical moment. Thus, time after timé 
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the event clashed with the Wimbledon 
tournament and the Stockholm matches 
were played on hard courts. Nor need 
I deal with the shooting; most of the 
results worked out exactly as anticipated 
before one shot had been fired. 

As regards the football (Association) 
the first point upon which to speculate 
was whether our men could stand the 
heat as well as the other nations, since 
football in a blazing sun in July is hardly 
consistent with English prejudices and 
(one feared) English physique.’ 

One had next to overcome an insular- 
bred cynicism at the idea of nations like 


they would wreck all their work by over- 
excitement and make the wildest shots 


in front of an open goal. I do not expect} 
to see Great Britain’s superiority en- 
dangered for some time to come; but 
it would be an absurd mistake to suppose 
that countries like Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, and Holland can be lightly con-| 
sidered—Denmark’s excellence has of 
course been long known to English 
footballers. As a point of interest, I 
asked Mr. Woodward, the English cap- 
tain, to draw up a world’s team composed 
of the best individuals he had observed 
in the Olympic matches. This team 


2 and any illusion regarding the latter we 
pretty quickly dispelled. Continentd 
| 
eee in many respects most of the team 


included the English goal-keeper, one 
English and one Danish back, one 
Hungarian and two English half-backs, 
one Austrian, one Hungarian, and three 
English forwards. 
Nobody was seriously hurt as the 
result of the heat, but some amusing 
spectacles were afforded. It was nothing 
unusual to see a player chasing the ball 
whilst pouring the contents of a ginger- 
beer bottle over his head ; and even the 
staid English players did not disdain to 
bury as much of themselves as possible 
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with incredulity. Yet we exceeded 
anticipations by winning two _ firsts. 
The victory of Mr. Jackson, magnificent 
runner as he is, could not reasonably 
have been expected—a young athlete, 
of little experience, with three American 
world’s record holders among his com- 
petitors ! The other success, the 400 
metres relay race, can only be termed a 
freak of fortune. It must be conceded 
that the remarkable development of 
G. R. L. Anderson’s hurdling during 
the three months prior to the Games 


in a bucket of water in such intervals as 
were afforded by “ man-hurt.” 

I come now to a consideration of the 
athletics, the Olympic Games proper. 
I will plunge i” medias res by saying that 
our men did even better than I antici- 
pated. Nine months ago my brother, 
who had just returned from a tour in 
Sweden and in America where he 
had critically examined the athletic 
capabilities and methods of these 


countries which would loom largely in 
the Games, expressed his opinion that 
we should not win a single event in 
athletics. 


This statement was received 


THE FINAL OF THE 100 METRES 


had made this event look tolerably 
certain for Great Britain, but complete 
confidence about the hurdles is always 
unjustifiable, as was proved in the 
sequel. Perhaps the only solid British 
certainty was the tug-of-war, and this 
defeat must therefore be admitted as 
the solitary instance in which we did 
worse than we were justified in 
expecting. 

In the sprints, it was gratifying to find 
that the superiority of the Americans, 
if manifest, was not by any means 
overwhelming. Both in the 100 metres 
and the 200 metres, Applegarth showed 
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that England can produce a runner fast 
enough to be a formidable rival to the 
best in the world. He beat 22 seconds 
in the 200 metres, and all he seemed to 
lack ‘was the little bit of electrical dash 
at the finish, so characteristic of the 
Americans. Patching, the South African, 
who won the A.A.A. 100 yards champion- 
ship this year, was a finalist in the 100 
metres, but he was very disappointing. 
The chief American trainer told me that 
he had never seen finer leg development 


THE FINAL OF THE 400 METRES, RUN IN ‘*LANES,”’ 
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“in lanes,” a precaution based on an 
episode in one of the semi-final heats 
and on the unfortunate occurrence in 
this event in 1908. Our men were 
hopelessly outclassed. I noticed a 
feature of the American quarter-milers 
which, to my surprise, everybody else 
(including the Americans themselves) 
had overlooked—a peculiar swing of the 
pelvis most marked in Reidpath (the 
world’s champion) and in Haff who have 
trained a great deal together. Their 


FROM THE LEFT, LINDBERG (U.S.A.), 


HAFF (U.S.A.), REIDPATH (U.S.A.), BRAUN (GERMANY) 


than Patching’s, and that he had marked 
him as “ dangerous ”’ before he saw him 
run, before even be knew who he was. 
Olympic record (10%) was equalled in 
the final of the 100 metres and beaten in 
one of the semi-final heats. Olympic 
record was beaten in the 200 mettes 
(215), though world’s record still remains 
intact. 

Olympic record went in the 400 metres 
(485), and world’s record might have 
gone as well had not the final been run 


sprinters have this action, too, but it is 
more rapid and less evident. I could not 
discover if this swing was voluntarily 
developed, or if it was an evidence of 
natural selection, or if it was not merely 
an example of runners, with unconscious 
mimicry, adopting the style of some 
great predecessor. (As another example 
of mimicry of action I may instance the 
often remarked fact that Oxford runners 
tend to a great similarity of style.) 
The 800 metres was the greatest race 
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of the meeting. World’s record was 
beaten in the final both for the race and 
for the full 880 yards. The quality in 
this event was phenomenal—eight men 
capable of beating 1.55. I still think 
Braun, the A.A.A. half-mile champion, 
would have won in a race with fewer 
runners. The final was unnecessarily 
overcrowded by including too many 
from each semi-final. Our representa- 
tives ran up to their best, but they are 
1.56 men not 1.53. 

The 1,500 metres produced the greatest 
surprise of the Games. Great Britain 
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place seemed the best for one of our men 
to hope for in the face of such opposition. 
Yet in a fast-run race Jackson, with 
grand judgment, kept well back for 
three-quarters of the distance, well 
“nursed” by Baker; at the bell he was 
seventh, half-a-dozen yards behind the 
leader. He went all out in the last 
three hundred yards with a long raking 
stride which brought him in front fifty 
yards from the tape, and to the end he 
never looked anything but a winner. 
The result was almost stunning. To 
“explain away ” such a glorious victory 


THE 1,500 METRES, 


had two splendid representatives in 
A. N. S. Jackson of Oxford, winner of 
the Inter-varsity mile race 1912, and 
P. J. Baker, the famous Cantab., in the 
final. But the other finalists (twelve in 
number) included M. W. Sheppard, 
winner of the 1,500 metres in 1908; 
A. Kiviat, world’s record holder for 
1,500 metres; John Paul Jones, the 
phenomenal miler and half-miler; and 
Tabor, of U.S.A., besides formidable 
Swedish competitors. It is easy to be 
wise now and say that we expected a 
runner like Jackson to win, but fourth 


BEGINNING OF THE LAST LAP, JACKSON IS SEVENTH AND BEHIND HIM IS P. J. BAKER 


seems absurd, but Jackson won so 
decisively that I cannot help thinking 
the Americans would have got nearer 
if they had not taken him too lightly 
and worried themselves by watching 
each other too closely. 

It is an interesting feature that the 
finish of every race was photographed 
officially with a camera erected high up 
opposite the finishing post. The complete 
result of the 1,500 metres race was not 
announced until development of the 
photograph showed who had finished 
second and third. This scientific attitude 
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on the part of the Swedes is certainly a 
step in the right direction ; but, speaking 
as a photographer, I would not place 
much reliance upon a photograph as an 
aid to judging a result, or rather, as a 
final appeal. It is equally interesting 
that when the Germans were disqualified 
in the 400 metres relay race, for trans- 
ferring the stick outside the limits, they 
protested and offered a photograph as 
evidence in their favour; but the protest 
was not considered. 

This is a convenient place to mention 
the relay races. The first consisting of 
four relays, each man to run 100 metres, 
resulted in a curious victory for Great 
Britain. Thé British team had a walk- 
over in their‘heat ; in the semi-final they 
were decisively beaten by the American 
team, but the latter were disqualified. It 
is safe to assert that they would have 
been beaten by the Swedes and the 
Germans who were not so fast as our 
men but who were remarkably adept in 
passing the stick. The Englishmen 
having thus luckily reached the final, 
assiduously practised the passing of the 
stick, so that little was lacking in this 
respect when they raced, and they just 
beat the Germans, who were disqualified. 

In the 1,600 metres relay race (each 
man running 400 metres) Great Britain, 
which came third, were clearly the second 
best team ; but one of our men ran lame 
and we were unexpectedly beaten by 
France as well as by the brilliant quarter- 
mile quartette from America. 

The long-distance races need little 
comment. Our men were quite out- 
classed ; we have no runner within half- 
a-minute of Kolehmainen in a three miles 
race. It is impossible to compare this 
marvellous runner with any of his fellow 
competitors. He seemed capable of 
beating a world’s record every day he 
appeared. It was Kolehmainen’s bril- 
liancy which brought Finland’s athletic 
points in front of the United Kingdom’s 
and even of the Empire’s, and Finland 
had other fine athletes as well. In fact, 
the Americans said—and they were not 
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speaking without sincerity — Finland 
would have been first with a couple of 
sprinters and jumpers approaching 
Kolehmainen’s class. Kolehmainen’s 
performances have tended to make 
people indifferent to the fine running of 
Bouin, who pushed the Finn to half-a- 
yard in the 5,000 metres. 

The Marathon race turned out to be 
a test of heat endurance as much as 
anything. Our men would have stood 
a better chance had fewer been sent for 
a much longer period to become acclima- 
tised ; South Africa sent two only and 
they came in first and second. One can’t 
help thinking that if the race continues 
to be run at such a time of the year, only 
those accustomed to exertion in the heat 
will stand a winning chance. McArthur 
and Gitsham, as is well known, come 
from South Africa; so does Lewis, who 
won the long-distance cycle race on 
another very hot day. Sherring, the 
Marathon winner at Athens, spent weeks 
beforehand getting used to the climate ; 
Dorando was also no stranger to hard 
exercise in very hot weather. One would 
have thought that the unfortunate Por- 
tuguese who succumbed, presumably to 
heat apoplexy, would have been similarly 
inured, but in the absence of complete 
information about his condition I cannot 
speculate upon this divergence from my 
theory. 

The hurdle race was a keen disap- 
pointment to England. Anderson was 
handicapped, of course, by the strange- 
ness of running on cinders ; and the light, 
easily-overbalanced hurdles favoured the 
American style more than his. Even the 
American coaches, accustomed for years 
to rule the roast in this event, admitted 
that they had never seen such speed as 
Anderson’s. The final was run in 
15;'5 sec. (only 7's sec. outside Smithson’s 
wonderful performance in 1908), but it 
would be no extravagance to«ask for 
15sec. or even a shade better from 
Anderson. The Oxonian has-been 
blamed for his mishap in the semi-final, 
on the grounds that he contented himself 
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vith trotting in his heat, so that he fell 
n the semi-final because he was not 
trung up to pitch. Such an explanation 
s not very convincing, and I think it can 
be very easily understood how a hurdler 
of Anderson’s experience, accustomed to. 
he pace of grass, might at any time be 


The jumps all showed Great Britain to 
be far behind. Our two high jumpers were 


quite up to their best form with six feet. - 


(a first-class jump in England), but four 
Americans at least were some inches 
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of 24 ft. 11} in. in the long jump. Our 
best men were over two feet behind. 
We had not an entry at all in the pole 
jump, and in the standing jumps the 
performances of our men were almost 
ludicrous. They were selected on the 
principle that running jumpers are 7pso 
facto standing jumpers. The standing 
jump is a specialty not a modification 
of the other, and observation of the 
crack performers offered a_ startling 
revelation of the style involved. 

The strong-men’s events were not 
America’s perquisities :~ Finland and 
Sweden made a very good show. The 
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better than that. This emphasises the 
chief advantage the Americans possessed; 
if their best man failed, their second, 
third, or fourth best was almost as 
formidable. One waited eagerly for 
Horine, who has cleared the prodigious 
height of 6 ft. 8in. His action is remark- 
able even for an American high-jumper. 
He could not reproduce his best form in 
Stockholm. Small wonder, too! 6 ft. 8 in. 
is not the sort of thing a man can do on 
any occasion. 

Gutterson, the American, got within 
half-an-inch of O’Connor’s world’s record 


fifty-feet weight-putters from America 
were remarkable men, and we had 
nobody at all comparable to them in 
strength, weight, height, and reach. The 
Irish element was very much to the fore 
in all. these muscular events: mere 
strength is not the sole requisite; a 
certain type of nervous energy seems 
essential for the weight-putter. 

Details of the wrestling will not 
interest an English reader. Similarly. 
the gymnastics: we are not a nation of 
gymnasts, and one could not help wishing 
we were after contemplation of the 


likely to make the error, almost micro- 
scopical perhaps, which would bring him : 
down when he raced on cinders. 
‘ 
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Scandinavian nations marching into the 
Stadium singing their national songs. 
The English civilian marches in a 
body with a feeling of shamefacedness 
that he hardly attempts to conceal, more 
especially if he is clad in a ready-made 
blue uniform with a fit which would 
have made Procrustes itch to get to 
work. 


The combined events, Pentatholon, 


modern Pentatholon, and Decatholon, 
did not appeal to British competitors 
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by James Thorpe, an American of Irish- 
Indian parentage, whose versatility is 
certificated by his victories, though it 
may be interesting to note that his 
capabilities include: 105 sec. for the 
hundred, 23 ft. 6in. in the long jump, 
6 ft. 2 in. in the high jump, and 10 ft. 6 in. 
in the pole jump. In addition, Thorpe is 
regarded as the best baseball player in 
the whole of the United States. The 
modern Pentatholon called for versatility 
of a different order by including swim- 


CASE (U.S.A.) 


who have not the all-round athletic 
ability needed. The Pentatholon’s re- 
quirements were comparatively modest ; 
the competitor had to run races at 200 
and 1,500 metres, throw the javelin and 
the discus, and long jump. But the ten 
events in the Decatholon called for 
remarkable eadowments: races at 100, 
400 and 1,500 metres, and 110 metres 
hurdles ; high jump, long jump and pole 
jump; putting the weight; throwing 
the discus and the javelin. Both 
Pentatholon and Decatholon were won 


ming, duel-shooting, fencing, horse-riding 
and cross-country running. 

In the walking race Great Britain was 
expected to take second and third places, 
as Goulding of Canada was regarded as 
a certain winner. Only one British 
representative finished (second) in the 
final, the rest were disqualified for 
“ lifting.” 

The swimming produced even more 
records than the athletics. Not only 
was Olympic record beaten in nearly 
every final but no fewer than seven new 
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world’s records were established, and 
in many cases others besides the winner 
finished inside the previous record time. 

Evidence was afforded of great im- 
provement in swimming since 1908, 
especially among the Continental nations; 
yet although Great Britain was only 
third in actual points she showed the 
best all-round record by gaining first 
place in the water-polo and the ladies’ 
team race, second place in the 400 and 
1,500 metres’ free style, and third place 
in the breast stroke, ladies’ diving, 
ladies’ individual, and men’s team race. 
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was, of course, an innovation—a very 
popular one too. 

By many, rowing is regarded as Great 
Britain’s last line of athletic defence. 
When we are beaten there we must 
acknowledge either that our material is 
deteriorating or that other nations have 
evolved more efficient systems of oars- 
manship. Neither need at present be 
feared. Australasia and Canada, it is 
true, challenged our supremacy, but 
that is not the same thing as the shadow 
of other nations; and, even so, Leander 
and New College demonstrated the 


Germany, who scored most points, won 
by superiority in the breast stroke, the 
back stroke, and the spring-board diving 
contests; Sweden, who were second, 
scored heavily in the fancy diving. 
The most remarkable performance was 
that of Kahanamoku, of Hawaii, who 
by swimming 100 metres over a straight 
course in 1 min. 2} sec. actually equalled 
the record established in a twenty-five 
metres’ bath. Hodgson of Canada beat 
four world’s records, and Miss Fanny 
Durack of Australia two. These, with 


Hatfield of Great Britain, shared the 
honours. 


The inclusion of ladies’ events 


MATT MCGRATH, WORLD’S RECORD HOLDER 


superiority of English rowing on a short 
course and dead water, conditions not 
conducive to exhibiting the advantages 
of the English style. Kinnear showed 
also that no Continental sculler as yet 
has grasped all the principles of effective 
style, and a marked general deficiency 
was that of permitting themselves to be 
beaten by men more distressed than 
themselves. Continental rowing is by 
now so well known at Henley that it 
would be a platitude to discuss its 
features; but as regards the Olympic 
regatta I may add that a very smart 
eight from Berlin showed first-class form, 
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that the Swedish eight was very 
decisively beaten by New College, and 
that Norway, Germany, and Denmark 
entered excellent fours. The veteran 
Thames four lost in the final to a German 
crew who led from start to finish, but 
one cannot seriously lament a defeat in 
a four-oared race with coxswains since 
that style of boat is not popular in 
first-class rowing circles in England. 

In turning to the practical aspect, the 
lesson of the Games, one has naturally 
first to consider the very low score made 
by Great Britain. Taking the whole of 
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not be forgotten that comparison is 
hardly possible. 

Great Britain’s huge total in 1908 
and Sweden’s fine aggregate this year 
are mainly explainable by the very 
great advantage that the promoting 
country possesses. In the first place, 
there is no standard Olympic programme 
and, with the best intentions, a country 
can hardly fail to include events popular 
to the natives (and presumably favour- 
able to them) at the expense of those in 
which they will not shine. Thus the 
1908 Olympiad, which as I have already 


the events comprised as Olympic— 
excluding the yachting which is still in 
progress as I write and calculating the 
results on the basis of three points for 
a first place, two for a second, and one 
for a third—Great Britain scored 76, 
The United States 129, Sweden 125, 
and Finland 48. In 1908 the scores were 
as follows: Great Britain 284, The 
United States 99, Sweden 45, Finland 7. 

The comparison of these two tables is 
not complimentary to Great Britain: it 
lends some colour to all this talk about 
decadence ; 76 points as against 284 
needs some explaining away. Yet the 
disparity is superficial only, for it must 


FINAL OF THE WALKING RACE 


said was remarkably comprehensive, 
included archery, boxing, track cycling, 
Rugby football, hockey, lacrosse, lawn 
tennis on grass, polo, racquets, skating, 
tennis—none of which appeared in the 
1912 Olympiad, and in many of which the 
British representatives scored heavily ; 
in some, in fact, Great Britain alone 
appeared. But quite apart from this 
consideration, even were the programme 
a fixed one, the home country is at a 
great advantage. Spared the cost of 
travelling and living expenses, she can 
put into the field a maximum number 
of representatives. These will be at 
their fittest, they will compete in a 
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imate to which they are accustomed 
nder conditions with which they are 
berfectly acquainted, and they will have 
10 peculiarities of food, meal-times and 
™ ther hygienic considerations with which 
o contend. I venture to think that 
uch details will always come most 
reavily upon the Englishman who is 
h class apart, whilst the Continental 
hations, speaking broadly, tend to a 
similarity. 
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that the programmes of 1908 and 1912 
differed, but the differences are not very 
great. In athletics, the figures are as 
follows :— 
1908 1912 
Great Britain .... 444 ... 15 
United States.... 70 ... 85 
Sweden 
Canada 7 
South Africa 5 
Finland 


A CRACK AMERICAN POLE-J UMPER 


With such a mass of figures and such 
a number of events, with, factors to 
take into consideration and factors to 
exclude, only a skilled statistician could 
deal. It will be simpler to leave total 
figures alone and restrict ourselves to 
the purely Stadium events—the. Games 
par excellence. 

Here again we have to remember 


It is probably a contemplation of these 
figures which has caused the outburst of 
indignation in the English newspapers. 
Columns of hysterical abuse blaming 
nobody in particular but everybody in 
general have appeared. Explanations 
have been offered from every quarter 
and of every’ kind, followed in 
nearly every ‘case by advice for our 
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future athletic welfare. I think the 
limit of absurdity was reached by a 
correspondent in a sporting paper who 
advanced our refusal to adopt the metric 
system as the cause of our inferiority. 
The ‘ cure’’ in this case was obvious, 
more obvious it must be admitted than 
most recommended. It has almost 
seemed as if a Royal Commission 
ought to be invited upon “ our lost 
athletic supremacy.” Our lost athletic 
supremacy ! What do these critics expect ? 
That we shall always be able to beat the 
world at everything? Let us examine the 
factors which make for athletic superioity. 
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phenomenon who can hope to win a 
Olympic contest. There appears on th 
part of a good many a tendency to regar 
athletic ability as a perquisite of th 
Englishman.* Now Nature has h 

own ideas about aristocracy, and th 
phenomenon may be born to any nation 
It stands to reason that by the law o 
averages he will be born most often tq 
the nation with the largest availablé 
athletic population, assuming, of course 
that there exists no special feature (a: 
yet undiscovered) favouring or hindering 
the development of those mysterious 
features that make an athlete. I 


‘TWO GREAT AMERICAN QUARTER-MILERS : HAFF (ON THE LEFT) AND REIDPATH 


First, an athlete must have natural 
ability ; secondly, he must be given an 
opportunity to show that ability; 
thirdly, he must be developed to the 
maximum degree. America scores in 
all three factors; and Great Britain 
fails in all three. The Continental nations 
must at present be considered as a whole. 

The first factor is almost too obvious 
to be mentioned, yet by the majority of 
people it is absolutely ignored. We have 
in this connection to separate the 
phenomenal athlete as the one with 
natural ability, for it is only the 


appears, nevertheless, to be a cause for 
amazement that so many phenomena 
should appear outside Great Britain. 
France has her phenomenon, Bouin ; 
Germany has Braun and Pasemann ; 
Sweden has Lemming ; Italy has Lunghi; 
Finland has Kolehmainen and Taipale ; | 
South Africa has McArthur; Canada 


has Hodgson; and Great Britain has | 


Jackson and Anderson. 
to separate the phenomena from the high 
super-average in America.) In other 


words, the phenomena are naturally | 
pretty well distributed. 


*«“ We do not require to go beyond the bounds of Greater Britain to collect an unbeatable corps — 
of foot-running experts at all distances.”—Daily Telegraph, July 29th. 


(It is difficult | 
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Secondly : The phenomenon might as 
ell not exist if he is never discovered. 
his accounts for the apparently sudden 
ppearance of magnificent athletes simul- 
aneously in unexpected quarters; of 
ourse they were there all the time. And 
feel certain that there are many hidden 
thletic phenomena in Great Britain, but 
hey will not come out because there is 
hot enough inducement in this country 
or a young man to take up athletics. 
[he traditions of most public schools 
trongly favour games and rowing, and 
he best runner in the school 
1as not nearly the kudos of a 
‘olour in the eleven or fifteen 
ind 4 fortiort in the eight. 
It is very much the same at 
he ’varsity: I have often 
heard a man say he would 
far rather row in his college 
boat than be a blue in any 
other sport. In America 
athletics are popular, and 
they are made attractive ; 
there is no traditional reason 
why a boy should play games 
rather than run or jump. 

But there is a further and 
even a greater difference in 
favour of America. I have 
said that numbers must tell. 
In England the masses have 
no chance to exhibit athletic 
ability ; in America the poor- 
est lad has his opportunity to 
show what he can do, before 
experts who will know what 
to make of him. 

Thirdly : So much can apparently be 
achieved by development that natural 
ability is often entirely overlooked ; and 
if I point out the natural advantage of 
an athlete with remarkable musculature 
or perhaps a phenomenal length of leg, 
a critic who is more of an athlete than a 
physiologist will say, never mind, we 
can develop these things. Yet there is 
no ignoring the enormous value of 
complete development. In England the 


athletic season is short and much of 
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it is under unpleasant conditions. In 
America there is no close season for 
athletics: as soon as the temperature 
and failing light make outdoor work 
impossible they train indoors. And all 
the important work of making the novice 
into a specialist is done indoors in the 
most comfortable pleasant  circum- 
stances. That, then, is what we want. 
Large gymnasia, with swimming baths, 
indoor tracks, and every opportunity 
for the athlete to practice and keep on 
practising. And it is obvious that, as in 


THE WONDERFUL STRIDE OF HANNS BRAUN 


America, some of these must be open to: 
the masses without even the minimum 
charge which would render them prohibi- 
tive to the very poor. It is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the improvement in 
physique and morality which would 
necessarily ensue. 

Is it any wonder that the average in 
America is so high ? Athletic phenomena 
are born not made, but phenomena will 
not be discovered without some such 
system as theirs. 
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There is a final factor in the develop- 
ment of the athlete—the trainer. I am 
sure that many who see the results of 
American training imagine that we have 
only to import a trainer from across the 
Atlantic to produce a team of world’s 
record breakers. Let us have the trainer 
by all means. (His salary, by the way, 
would be one which most professional 
men would envy if we paid him what he 
receives in America.) He would get the 
best out of our men, but if an athlete 
has been running or jumping wrongly 
for years he could not be sufficiently 
untaught to be taught. Our matured 
long-jumper of 23 feet could not be 
turned into a 25-feet man; but a boy 
capable of 19 feet might be the ideal 
material from which to make a world’s 
champion. America knows well the 
importance of getting at the malleable 
material whose nervous system has not 
yet become grooved in wrong paths. To 
educe absolutely the best possible out of 
our available material, we ought to begin 
preparing now, not for the Games at 
Berlin in 1916, but for those in 1920. 
Those who study sport scientifically 
can learn quite a lot of general truths 
from these Games. Once it was thought 
that nobody could possibly put the 
weight further than 50 feet. I myself 
saw Ralph Rose put over 52 feet in 
practice without removing his sweater, 
and McDonald, who won the best-hand 
contest, told me that he expected to see 
55 feet reached some day. So does 
specialisation extend the limits of human 
possibility, and now that we have seen 
a human machine like Kolehmainen we 
may confidently wait for three miles to 
be run in the near future inside fourteen 
minutes. The English way of running a 
quarter-mile (a burst at the start, long 
striding in the middle, and a final sprint) 
is not the best way. Reidpath who has 
run the distance in 48 seconds aims at 
even pace throughout. Two 
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prominent American trainers informe 
me that they had recently arrived « 
the conclusion that the best way to ru 
a mile was again at something approacl 
ing an even pace throughout. (Th 
average crack miler aims at doing hi 
laps—each one-third of a mile—in 1.20 
1.35, and 1.24.) The prophecy wa 
advanced by these trainers that they 
would bring the mile record down to 4.14 
within the next twelve months. 


A contemplation of Kolehmainen’: 
running and that of the best Swedes 
invites the question of action. Jackson’s 
great victory in the 1,500 metres wa: 
due, it is true, to his length of stride 
but one success does not prove that a 
system is right. We have to discove 
whether we ought not to teach out 
runners lightness and ease with studiec 
body poise rather than length. It is 
probable that the Swedes are right in 
stating that the English runner over- 
strides, that he is handicapping himself 
by running on too high a gear, so to 
speak, and we must decide if our “ pretty 
action ’’ pays. 

Twelve months ago all authorities 
would have scoffed at the idea of a big 
man winning a Marathon race. Yet 
McArthur, with his twelve stone to 
carry, beat a large and representative 
field most of whom were of the ideal 
“Marathon type” with fifty per cent. 
less body-weight. 


The weighing-machine and measuring- 
tape are great weapons in the hands of #@ 
the skilled American trainers and coaches, } 
but Nature steps in occasionally to show 
them that they are wrong, that there is 
some factor they have overlooked which 
entirely vitiates their generalisation. | 
They will find it out, too, these American | 
experts ; and we, unless we can over- 
come our disadvantages and lack of | 
opportunities, must get what we can by 
the sincerest form of flattery. 
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SILHOUETTE WALKS 


A TALE OF THE ST. LEGER 


IN 


BY ARMIGER BARCLAY 


ELBows on knees, a pair of new top 
boots showing under her riding skirt, 
little Lady Barbara Valence sat perched 
on the parapet of the terrace. The grey 
walls of Camshot faced her ; at her back 
lay its stately Italian garden and the 
park beyond it. Lady Barbara’s elfish 
face was lost in thought. She looked 
right through the couple in their garden 
chairs a little way off as though she did 
not see them. 

They sat very close together. Some- 
thing about them, their adjacence, their 
very silence, proclaimed an _ under- 
standing—an affinity of souls. Not that 
they looked happy. Lovers do not show 
the proverbial state of transport when 
marriage seems to them as far off as the 
North Pole. That was the unpleasant 
prospect that troubled James Gurney 
and Nell Tracey just then. Quiteabrupt- 
ly the child’s voice broke in on their 
pre-occupation. “‘ If you back somefing 
at sixty-six to one for a sovereign, how 
much do you win? 

“Eh, what ?”’ said Gurney, startled 
out of himself. ‘‘ Depends whether the 
animal comes in first, Babs.” 

“Well, of course /’’ I wasn’t finkin’ 
of Josin’.”’ 

The Earl of Fulham’s small daughter 
had a constitutional difficulty with her 
th’s and final. g’s. 


“Under those conditions you would 
pocket sixty-six of the best—supposing 
you were not welched. Ask me some- 
thing more difficult, Babs.” 

“ And if you put fifty on, how much 
would you win then?” 

That a child of ten should contemplate 
a bet of that magnitude made James 
Gurney’s brows go up. 


“T say!” he protested. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean you're thinking——”’ 
“Only finkin’,” she interrupted, 


calmly; and then in turn Miss Tracey, 
who was her governess, interrupted her. 

“Babs, you know what your father 
says. You mustn’t bet more than a 
sovereign at a time. Promise me you 
won't do anything silly on the course 
to-day ?”’ 

““My dear Nell, do I ever do anyfing 
silly ? I was only wonderin’.” 

Babs relapsed into meditation. 

“She looks as if she were gazing into 
the future and could see what was 
happening,” whispered Nell. 

‘““T wish she could!. And show us a 
way out.” Gurney raised his voice. 
““T say, Babs, what says the oracle ? ”’ 

“Tf you mean what am I finkin’ of 
I shouldn’t be surpwised if I was finkin’ 
the same fing as you two.” 

Miss Tracey looked guilty. Her eyes 
dropped. 
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“Oh, buck up!”’ went on Babs, checer- 
fully. “‘ There’s a sun still shinin’ in 
the sky.” 

She began to hum the refrain of the 
popular song. Then came the words in 
a nel treble : 


: not much use to sit and sigh ; 
F ortune may prove kinder if you get behind her 
And your utmost pushin’ power apply. 
Every yard your froat becomes more dry, 
Though you know no hostelry is nigh ; 
And it’s ten miles to a dwink 


The last line tickled Gurney. 
laugh brought the song to a close. 

‘And when it’s a hundred miles to— 
to Heaven? What then?” he asked, 
with a whimsical look at Nell. 

‘“That’s where the sun is shinin’,’ 
answered the child, gravely. “I know 
what’s the matter wiv you two.” 

Nell’s colour began to flow. When 
the full tide swept up to her ears she 
hastily said : 

“Babs! What nonsense you 
Nothing’s the matter.” 

A wise little smile began to play about 
the corner of Babs’ mouth. She gave a 
cautious glance to right and left. 

“It costs heaps to get mawwicd, I 
suppose ? ” 

Two long and hungry sighs answered 
her. 

‘““So you are engaged? I knew!”’ 

‘But how did you guess it, Babs ? ”’ 
faltered the girl. 

“My dear! By the way you go about 
in a dream. You gave it away!” 

Nell looked like one who suddenly 
hears her secret shouted to all the world. 

say, Babs,’”’ said Gurney, uncom- 
fortably, “‘ you don’t mean they’re all 
talking about it?” 

“No. I’m the only one in the know. 
Far as I’m concerned it’s a stable secwet. 
The question is, how can I help ? ” 

“You?” they cried. 

“Yes. Don’t you want to make some 
money, Jim? ”’ 

“Lord! I want to make a sackful, 
Babs !”’ 

“T know. 


His 


talk. 


You’ve had beastly luck 
lately. Epsom and Ascot and Goodwood.’ 
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“ And losers in between,”’ he groaned. 
“Oh, I hate the Turf!” declared 
Nell. “If it hadn’t been for that we— 
we——”’ She broke off tremuously. 

Gurney’s hand dropped on hers. 
face was grave. 

“T’ve finished with racing, Nell,” he 
said, quietly. 

Babs fidgetted on the parapet. She 
was bursting to impart certain informa- 
tion, but her nimble little mind told her 
to wait. Instead, she said: 

“* As for racin’, we’re all in it and can’t 
help it. Supwises are always cwoppin’ 
up. 

Gurney could not help giving her a 
puzzled look. 

“You'll see,’ she said. Wait till 
this afternoon when the favourite gets 
beat.” 

Tintagel beaten for the Leger !”’ he 
exclaimed, incredulously. “ But, my 
dear Babs, what makes you say that ?”’ 

“IT know nobody else here finks so. 
But I’ve been watchin’ him at exercise, 
and I don’t fancy him.”’ 

There ensued an astonished pause. 
Gurney’s and Nell’s eyes met. Babs was 
always something of an enigma. Her 
grasp of worldly affairs was sometimes 
almost uncanny. Here she was dis- 
covering a secret attachment and showing 
a complete comprehension of the mone- 
tary difficulties that surrounded it, and 
in addition asserting with quiet assurance 
that the favourite—and her father’s own 
horse—would not win to-day’s St. Leger! 

Camshot, the Earl’s Yorkshire seat, 
was within five miles of Doncaster. 
Within the hour he and his neice, Mrs. 
Fane, would be motoiing them on to 
the Moor. Babs and her brother Alured 
were going to ride over on their ponies. | 
The prediction that Tintagel, bred and | 
trained at Camshot, was unequal to 
winning the big race sounded incredible 
to Gurney’s ears. It would have 
astonished the public who had backed 
him down to 2 to 1. 

Neither the price nor any other con- 
sideration weighed with Babs however. 


His 
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The motherless child was in the habit 
of frequenting the stables, talking to 
the trainer and his boys, and watching 
the horses in their gallops. All around 
Camshot were other training establish- 
ments. The gossip of the Turf could not 
help coming her way. Neither she nor 
Alured, with the democratic instincts of 
children, were above intimacy with the 
lads of neighbouring stables. From them 
she heard things, and she observed others. 
Her estimate of Tintagel’s chance was 
the result. Her mind was just now full 
of the coming race, naturally enough in 
the circumstances. 


wonder !”’ she said to herself. 

As she spoke a clock boomed out 
twelve. A crunch of gravel and the hum 
of a large motor-car sounded from the 
east front. Simultaneously Mrs. Fane 
made her appearance through one of the 
long windows that gave on to the 
terrace. 


“T want to go into Rossington first,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ so will you two be ready in a 
quarter of an hour? ” 

‘“T’ve only to get my glasses,” said 
Gurney, rising. 

‘* Then I had better see Babs off now,” 
said Nell. 

“She and Alured are not going alone, 
I hope?” asked Mrs. Fane. 

‘““ No, we're takin’ one of the gwooms,”’ 
said Babs. “‘ He'll come in handy as 
starter and judge.” 

Mis. Fane looked perplexed. 

“T’m goin’ to race Alured on the way 
for a shillin’,”’ 

‘What, on the road?” 

“Oh, don’t wowwy. There’s a lovely 
stretch the other side of Arksey,’’ said 
Babs, confidently, as she slid off the 
parapet and strolled away. 


‘‘ She'll inveigle Alured on to the Moor 
and foregather with all those gipsy 
people!” exclaimed Mrs. Fane. “You'll 
see, she'll bring one of them back with 
her to lunch.” 

She went indoors again, and Nell, who 
had made to follow Babs, turned about. 
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“If Babs knows,” she said in an 
undertone, ‘‘ the others will soon guess, 
and then 

“That doesn’t follow,” Gurney 
debated. ‘‘ Babs is an abnormal kid.” 

““She’s a dear!” 

“After all, why shouldn’t people 
know?” he went on like one throwing 
down a challenge. 

“I’m only a governess, and you are a 
connection of the Earl’s. There’s Mrs. 
Fane. What would she say? She's 
your mother’s greatest friend, Jim, and 
she knows that you’re expected to marry 
some rich girl.” 

He smiled down at her. 
be hanged. I’m going to marry you, 
Nell. Cheer up, it'll all come right.” 

That hope lasted him all the way into 
Doncaster. It was merely a question of 
money. He had a small income, enough 
to marry a girl of modest ambitions on, 
such as Nell; but he had been obliged 
to mortgage that income to settle up a 
succession of racing losses. Like the 
Fulhams, Gurney’s people had always 
raced. It was in the blood of both 
families. But Jim had had enough of it. 
He was going to give it up, only he 
wanted first to pay off the charge on his 
income. It would mean a pretty big 
investment on Tintagel if he was to get 
it that way. 

The sun was shining with full 
September warmth when the car reached 
the course. Mrs. Fane was fussing over 
the whereabouts of Babs, but the Earl, 
telling her that he had given the children 
paddock tickets, went off with Gurney 
to interview his trainer. The two ladies 
watched the earlier races from their seats 
in the stand in solitude. Lunch time 
brought the men back, and then after it, 
as Babs still failed to make her appear- 
ance, they all made a move for the 
paddock. 

There they found her critically in- 
specting the St. Leger horses and, much 
to Alured’s disgust, proudly holding up 
her skirts so as to exhibits as much as 
she could of her new top boots. 


“ Rich girls 
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“Well, you two,” said the Earl. 
“Where have you been all day ?”’ 

the Moor,’ answered Babs, im- 
perturbably. “‘ Oh, daddie, we had such 
a gallop on the way! You should have 
seen my pony! I held Alured twice 
around a twenty-acre paddock wivout 
extendin’ him, and Alured’s mare is 
quite moderately good, you know.” 

“And then we had lunch with the 
Barringtons,”’ added Alured. 

He was a year older than Babs, but 
her law was his. 

Babs’ face lighted up at sight of an 
elderly man who was coming towards 
them. 

“Seen my _ boots, 
called. 

The moment he had shaken hands 
with Mrs. Fane he fixed his pince-nez on 
his nose and affected deep interest in 
Babs’ boots. 

“By Jove, they're splendid!” 
declared. 

“ Ain’t they rippin’? I showed them 
to Kink, and he said they were very 
down the road. What are you backin’ ?” 

“ Why, the favourite, of course. And 

ou?” 

“Jim and I are goin’ to have a flutter 
on an outsider.” 

“The deuce we are!”’ stared Gurney. 
“Which one?” 

“Silhouette. Who’s goin’ to take me 
into the ring to back her ? ”’ 

“But, my dear child,’’ demurred Mrs. 
Fane, “the ring! You mustn't think 
of it!” 

“Why Silhouette, Babs ? ’’ asked the 
Earl. ‘“‘She’s at sixty-six to one. 
Hasn’t a ghost of a chance. Why not 
support the family champion ? ”’ 

Babs’ eyes went to the sheeted form 
of Tintagel as he was being led round. 
She shook her head. 

“No fanks. The hard ground won’t 
suit him. Besides, I wasn’t at all 
satisfied wiv the way he moved at 
exercise yesterday.” 

“Oh, really!” laughed the Earl. 


Admiral ?’’ she 


he 
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“T suppose you read that in th 
papers?” 

““T never wead the papers,” asserte 
Babs. “ Kink says they only giv 
winners once a year, and then it’s only 
for a walk-over.”’ 

“Who is Kink?” asked Gurney 
“You seem to think a lot of his 
opinion.” 

“He’s our head gardener’s son, but 
now he is apprenticed at Mr. Wilson’s, 
the Ilkley trainer, and he’s a great 
friend of mine.”’ 

“ He’s in love with Babs,” explained 
Alured with a grin. 

“Wubbish she retorted. ‘Besides, 
he wides as well as—as Danny Maher !” 

“ And he says that Silhouette will win, 
does he ?”’ put in the Admiral. 

“He doesn’t exactly say it,’”’ she said 
with a touch of hesitation. 

Someone had stopped to speak to the 
Earl. While his head was turned Babs 
tiptoed up to Gurney. 

“Silhouette is a good fing. 
you to be on it,”’ she whispered. 

She was very serious, even anxious 
Something in her face as well as her tone 
impressed him. 

“For Nell’s sake,” she added ; 
then the Earl turned to her. 


““T suppose your young stable-friend 
didn’t give you his reasons for his 
astounding prediction?’ he asked with 
a smile. 

“It’s nothing of the kind,” objected 
Babs without quite knowing the meaning 
of the last word. “ I’ve got weasons for 
finkin’ it’s a stone-blind cert.” 

She spoke without any emphasis. The 
slang phrase convulsed the men, shocked 
Mrs. Fane, and made Nell uncomfortable. 
She wondered whether, as the child’s 
governess, she would be held responsible 
for it. But it was at Mrs. Fane that the 
Earl looked his astonishment. 

“Oh, don’t ask me,” she said. 


can’t imagine where she picks up her 
stable talk.” 


“From Mr. Kink, I suppose,” shrugged 


I want 


and 
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the Earl. 
say?” 

“He didn’t say anyfing about the 
Ilkley filly, but I know he finks Tintagel 
couldn’t win in a couple of fortnights if 
Mr. Kent’s selection—Silhouette, you 
know—only stands right sides up.” 

The explosion of laughter with which 
this statement was received made her 
indignant. 

_ perfectly sewious,” she pro- 
tested. ‘I know Silhouette’s form to 
an ounce. If you ask me, it’s a fousand 
to a fick-un on her.” 

*“ Babs !'”’ almost shrieked Mrs. Fane. 
“ How dreadful !’ 

She—she’s immense !’”’ choked the 
Admiral aside to the Earl. 

“ But—Silhouette!’”’ marvelled her 
father. 

“You can do as you like. Jim’s goin’ 
to have somefing on her and so am I 
out of my Tagalie winnin’s. As Kink 
says, when you know a good fing put 
your shirt on her.” 

“He can’t be a nice boy to use 
expressions like that,’’ objected Mrs. 
Fane. 

“Oh but I assure you he is or they 
wouldn't have him in the choir at 
St. Mafews.” 

Babs’ manner was beginning to have 
an effect on Gurney and the Admiral. 
Now he thought he understood the 
reason for Babs’ assertion that 
surprises are always cropping up on the 
Turf. She would not have urged the 
backing of Silhouette “ for Nell’s sake ” 
unless she had heard a great deal about 
it. She must have been revolving all this 
while she sat on the parapet that morning. 
Then the odds—66 to 1! Suppose 

The Admiral touched his arm. 

“‘ We'll take her into Tattersall’s, eh ? 
She’s earned it !”’ 

Before Mrs. Fane could intervene they 
marched off with Babs between them. 

“There’s something in this,” mur- 
mured the Admiral over her head as 
they passed out of the paddock. ‘‘ What 
do you think ?”’ 


‘* Well, Babs, what else did he 
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Tshouldn’t wonder nodded Gurney. 
“‘ Anyhow I’m going to chance a hundred 
onit. My last bet this season ”’ he added 
in answer to the other’s look of surprise. 

It was a business finding the book- 
maker they wanted among the packed 
multitude in the ring. Babs pushed on 
between them as though to the manner 
born. She was listening to the babel of 
odds as they poured from hoarse throats. 
The Earl’s colt was the most frequently 
quoted. The recurring phrase “‘ Two to 
one on the field!” ‘Two to one 
Tintagel!’ brought a faint smile to her 
lips. Her disengaged hand was in 
Gurney’s. She looked up at him. 

“Tf I hadn’t told you you would have 
been frowin’ your money away on our 
colt, I suppose ?” she said. 

“T should have backed him, yes,” he 
admitted. 

“ Same fing!’ said Babs. 

They came to a stop before a stout 
man with a very red face. The Admiral 
tapped him on the arm. 

“Lady Barbara Valence wants to do 
a little business with you, Mr. May,” he 
said. 

Mr. May lifted his hat elaborately. 
At your ladyship’s service,’ he bowed. 

““We are backin’ Silhouette,’ Babs 
informed him in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“* Sixty-six to one to you, my lady.” 

She nodded and lifted a small hand in 
a dog-skin glove, exhibiting a sovereign. 

“ T'll have this on, please.” 

“‘ Suppose we pool our bets,”’ suggested 
the Admiral. “‘ Put the sovereign in 
your pocket, Babs.”’ 

“But I haven’t got a pocket. I’ve 
had to carry it all day in my hand, except 
when I was racin’ Alured. Then I had 
to hold it in my mouf,” she complained. 

When the Admiral had relieved her of 
the coin he invested five pounds with 
Mr. May on Silhouette to win and for a 
place. Gurney took the long odds for 
a win outright—to a hundred pounds. 
When the bookmaker had entered the 
bets he put a question to the Admiral 
in a subdued tone. 
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“No, I don’t know anything positive 
about the filly,’ was the answer. “ It’s 
her ladyship’s tip. But I shouldn’t lay 
her too freely if I were you, May.” 

“Thank you, Admiral,’ said the 
bookmaker. 

As they moved away they heard him 
bawling the odds, shortening the price 
against Silhouette by half. 

“ Hear that ?”’ said Gurney. “ Only 
thirtv-three’s now. I shouldn’t 
wonder 

“T’ve finished wonderin’, observed 
Babs, placidly. ‘‘ Now our money’s on 
we may as well go and watch Silhouette 
win.” 

“Dash my main-deck battery if I 
don’t somehow think she will!” cried 
the Admiral with sudden enthusiasm. 

The frame had gone up and the course 
was being cleared by the time they got 
back to the stand. Only Mrs. Fane and 
Nell were in their seats. The Earl had 
gone with his trainer and Alured to 
watch the race from some more favoured 
spot. Babs, between Gurney and Nell, 
hung over the front of the stand. 

Now that Gurney had plunged the 
reaction had set in. He kept asking 
himself what had made him do it. All 
the arguments he had used in favour of 
Babs’ outside prediction seemed as weak 
as water. It was an extravagant notion 
to expect an unknown filly at long odds 
to win a race like the St. Leger—to beat 
Tintagel, a colt with a long winning 
record. He became lost in thought. His 
dulled senses hardly noticed the sound 
of the bell and the many-voiced shout 
that announced the start. After that, 
in the comparative silence that descended 
on the Moor, his mind slowed down into 
a grey survey of his future. He became 
lost to his surroundings, forgot the race. 

At his elbow, but unnoticed, Babs was 
standing with the Admiral’s glasses to 
her eyes. Through them she saw 
the runners sweep round the _ bend. 
She followed them steadily as they 
approached the turn into the straight. 
From the rings came a confused clamour. 
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Presently it materialised into a con- 
certed shout, ‘‘ The favourite wins!” 

Babs saw the Camshot green in the 
van, but a blue and white hooped jacket 
was close alongside it. The two came 
away by themselves, easily leaving their 
following. 

“Now!” she ejaculated, under her 
breath. 

And as if in obedience to her command 
the hooped jacket shot past the Camshot 
green. Tintagel was beaten! A deep 
roar from all around announced it. Babs 
put down her glasses. 

“Silhouette walks in,” she said, calmly. 

““ What ?” 

The horses were sweeping up to the 
post. Gurney witnessed the last 
maddening rush—with Mr. Kent’s 
colours two lengths in front of Tintagel. 
A revulsion of feeling surged over him. 
He gave Babs a look of gratitude, and 
then his eyes went to Nell Tracey. The 
animation in them inspirited her. 

“What has won?” inquired Mrs. 
Fane. 

Silhouette. 


Tintagel was second,” 
answered the Admiral. 

‘““ The Earl will be disappointed,” was 
all she said. She was not very interested 
in racing. “‘ But you look cheerful ?”’ 


“T am! I followed Babs’ tip and 
backed the winner. Babs,” he said, 
turning to her, “ I’ve a jolly good mind 
to kiss you.” 

“T’ve a jolly good mind to let you,” 
she smiled back at him. 

Gurney was striving to express all he 
felt. 

“ Jove he at length exclaimed. 
“T’ve won over six thousand, thanks | 
to you, Babs!” 

Babs watched his hand go out to Nell, 
saw relief and new hope in his face, and 
a joyful light come into pretty Nell | 
Tracey’s eyes. 

“Seems to me,” she said, audibly, } 
though nobody heard her. 
me I’ve done vewy well to-day.” Then 
she sighed. “‘ But I suppose I’ve lost. 
my best governess.” 


“Seems to: | 
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A WILD DUCK ON HER NEST 


THE WILD DUCK 


BY MISS FRANCES PITT 


With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author 


TuHE wild duck, or, as it is sometimes 
and incorrectly called, the mallard—the 
word “ mallard ’’ being synonymous with 
“drake” should not be applied to the 
species as a whole—is as handsome and 
sporting a bird as any we have, the smart 
little drake comparing very favourably 
with even the great cock pheasant, while 
the duck is a study in browns and greys 
that are admirably adapted to harmonize 
with the brown stems of the reeds, and 
which show off her spouse’s gay garments 
to the greatest advantage. Indeed, a 
mallard floating quietly on the water is 
one of the most charming sights I know. 
His breast is of the deepest chocolate, 
divided at the neck by a slender collar of 
white from the sheeny dark green feathers 
of his head; his beak, of a lighter olive 


green, contrasts with his brown-grey back 
and the two spots of brilliant feathers that 
adorn either wing, which in one light 
appear green and in the next blue. His 
underparts are of the most delicate pearl 
grey, while through the transparent water 
his orange feet can be seen gently paddling. 
Last, but not least, must be mentioned 
his curly tail feathers that add so much 
to his independent, not to say cheeky, 
appearance. So he will float in sleepy 
fashion until some small moving thing 
catches his sharp eye, when suddenly 
darting his head down he will balance 
head first in the water with only his 
tail end and rapidly-paddling feet visible. 
Just as suddenly he comes right side up 
again, but after watching keenly for a 
minute the feat will be repeated. 
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During the autumn and winter the ducks 
go about in parties, sometimes of consider- 
able size, but with the approach of spring, 
when the first primroses and violets are 
opening in the hedgerows, and while the 
trees and bushes are yet bare of leaves, 
pairing takes place, and each couple goes 
off by itself in search of solitude and a 
suitable nesting place. The happy pair, 
shunning the society of their fellows, have 
only one thought : to find some quiet and 
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river provides a happy pair with an abun- 
dance of suitable nesting sites, and as soon 
as they have settled on the stretch of water 
they propose calling their own, the two 
birds proceed to house hunt. 

This important business is most often 
undertaken in the early hours of the 
morning, when the earliest thrush is sing- 
ing on the tree top, the sun is just 
peeping over the horizon, the cold, 
damp mists still hang over the stream, 
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out-of-the-way spot where they will not 
be disturbed. Maybe the place will be a 
great reed bed where masses of reeds and 
rushes alternating with great stretches of 
open water provide both cover and good 
feeding grounds ; or perhaps the selected 
haven will be a sheltered stream, winding 
its way through meadows and woods, the 
banks of which are overhung with bushes 
and pollard willows, whose waters either 
rush sparklingly over the rapids or move 
sluggishly through deep pools. Such a 


and an owl hoots loudly ere flying off to 
bed. Then the duck, escorted by the 
mallard, waddles up and down the stream 
side ; she pokes under this bush, she looks 
into a bed of nettles, she examines a 
hundred-and-one places, including the old | 
hollow willow-trees, for she is a difficult 

lady to please, and such an abundance of 
suitable spots make her only the more | 
exacting, though the site chosen at last 
will probably be the one a human being 
would least have expected her to prefer : 
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or instance, instead of taking a comfort- 
ble position under a big bush, whence her 
lucklings would have been able to toddle 
romfortably to the water side, she will 
nost likely choose the broad top of one 
yf the ancient pollard willows, regardless 
of the difficult descent it will entail for her 
ittle ones when they are hatched. Here 
she will turn round and round, moving 
bits of dead leaves and other rubbish 
away with her beak, until a slight nest is 


that had been prepared on the top of the 
willow will seem to have been abandoned, 
for nothing is to be seen there save dead 
leaves, bits of dry grass, and rotten wood ; 
but a keen eye will distinguish a certain 
arrangement of the rubbish, and removal 
would show that beneath is a nest full of 
greeny-white eggs, for the old duck has 
carefully hidden them. She has a good 
reason for her anxiety to hide her treasures, 
for there are many creatures that would 
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SHE HAS COVERED THE EGGS WITH DOWN, LEAVES, 


AND BITS OF GRASS 


fashioned, the drake meanwhile standing 
by and looking on. As the day advances 
the pair will retire to some quiet back- 
water, and under the shelter of the tall 
rushes that grow in such places, wait with 
their beaks tucked under their wings for 
evening to come, when they will be able 
to go out and feed. 

This programme will be followed for a 
week or two, during which period the nest 


gladly destroy them: first and foremost, 
the keen-eyed rook that with heavy family 
cares on its shoulders hunts busily for food 
and which loves new-laid eggs ; then there 
are the jay and the magpie, equally keen 
hunters and with a decided weakness for 
eggs of any description; to say nothing 
of the river-side rat—not the water vole, 
which is, of course, a vegetarian, but the 
common brown rat which often lives by 
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the water and which is as great a thief 
there as it is elsewhere, while the duck 
that makes her home by a_ highland 
lock has the hooded crow and the great 
black-backed gull to fear. 

Should these first dangers be success- 
fully passed there comes the time when 
the duck is ready to brood her eggs, and 
her little husband is left to a lonely life 
while she commences to sit : an unhappy, 
disconsolate bird is he, and after several 
days’ solitariness he often drifts down the 
river until he meets another drake in like 
circumstances, when they join company 
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and from her elevated post she sees the 
dab chick build a floating nest among thd 
rushes on the other side of the stream 

she sees the little whitethroat carrying 
caterpillars and insects to her hungry 

family that are hidden in their frail nest 
in the thick briar bush ; she sees the gnat: 

dance over the stream, and the first mayfly 
come floating down the current on a raf 

that is its discarded skin; but the insect, just 
as it is about to leave, by gay fluttering 
of its creamy wings, disappears in the swirl 
of the water made by the great trout who 
lives under the willow tree’s roots, and 
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and console one another ; but failing this 
he has to bear her desertion as best he 
can. 

In the meantime the duck is sitting 
through fair weather and foul on her many 
treasures—from ten to fourteen or fifteen 
eggs being the average number—and 
plucking as she does so down from her 
own breast to cover them with and 
keep them warm in the intervals when 
she is obliged to quit them, though 
that is not very often. The days go 
gradually by, the weather gets warmer, 


who has been roused from his listlessness 
by the sight of the fly, has risen and taken 
it before it can get many inches from 
the surface of the water. After that 
she often sees the fish; for the flies become 
more and more numerous, and the gentle 
“plop” that it makes when it rises can 
be heard every other minute, though the 
vision of the broad-spotted side turning 
round as the trout sinks down does not | 
interest her very much. 

Tdays and nights slip past without any 
great events to mark their passing, for the 
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duck, by choosing the high spot for her 
nest, has avoided danger from foxes and 
other wandering creatures, though some- 
times there comes to her ears in the dark 
# sounds that make her draw her beak from 
beneath her wing and listen anxiously. 

Once it is the noise of struggling and 
splashing in the water at the base of her 
tree, and when the morning comes she no 
longer hears the trout rising below, while 
a little way off on the sandy margin lie 
remnants of an otter’s feast. Another big 
fish takes up its abode in the pool, but 
this one never rises, though the duck 
sometimes sees it swimming round—a lean 
wolfish-looking fish, with a cruel expres- 
sion, intensified by its projecting under- 
jaw; but the wild duck pays little 
attention to it, she has now other things 
to think of, for tiny squeakings come from 
the eggs beneath her wings, and she knows 
that hatching is at hand. 

Ten little downy ducklings hatch success- 
fully, but the eleventh egg is addled and 
remains uncracked amid the other broken 
eggshells and the surrounding down. The 
next problem that faces the old duck is 
the question of getting her family to the 
ground, and a very serious one it is, too, 
for she had not in the least considered it 
when she choose the tree for the nesting 
site, nor would she have been so troubled 
if she had followed the usual rule of her 
species and made her nest upon the 
ground. She flies down and stands there 
quacking anxiously while the tiny 
creatures waddle feebly to the edge 
of the flat top of the old tree and look 
over at the green grass so far below them. 
The first mite loses its balance, slides 
forward over the rough bark of the tree 
trunk and falls headlong to the ground ; 
but it is so small and light it is none the 
worse for its tumble. The others descend 
in their turns in the same way, though the 
last and weakest one is most tiresome, 
seeming to dread the fall, and being a long 
time before it too comes tumbling down ; 
when at last it does the proud mother is 
able to gather the family together and 
lead them into the water. 
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Ten little brown and yellow spotted 
ducklings glide into the stream, looking 
like so many big bumble bees, and paddle 
bravely after their mother across the deep 
still pool. Down in the depths below can 
be seen the waving weeds and the feathery 
red roots of the willow tree, beneath which 
is a shadow among the shadows ; but the 
old duck heeds not ; she is making for the 
shallow water and the shelter of the rushes 
on the opposite side of the stream. The 


DUCK LEADING HER YOUNG ONES ALONG 
A DRY DITCH 


last-hatched and therefore the weakest 
duckling struggles in the rear of the 
little party, trying in vain to keep 
up with the others, but as they reach the 
spot where the golden water lilies float 
amid their dark green leaves, the shadow 
beneath the willow tree’s roots moves, a 
large fish shoots up towards the surface 
of the water, a wave spreads out, and the 
weakly duckling disappears from view— 
the culprit is a pike. But the old duck 
gathers her nine together and never notices 
that the tenth is missing. 
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On the shallows, among the tall grey- 
green rushes whose brown heads bend to 
the breeze, the family remain all day, 
catching the flies and gnats that dance 
low on the water, and enjoying the hot 
sunshine that streams down upon them. 
That night the mother broods them under 
the shelter of an overhanging piece of bank, 
but in the dark she feels something pulled 
from beneath her wing, there follows a 
tiny squeak, she quacks anxiously, but all 


AT THE WATER’S EDGE 


is still, and she feels the other babies creep 
closer into her warm feathers, so she dozes 
off to sleep again. In the morning her 
family only numbers eight ; the rat that 
lives by the water side has carried off one 
of them, for it has a decided liking for 
tender young ducklings, and does not 
neglect an opportunity when it discovers 
a sleeping family. 

The next day is spent like the first, in 
pursuit of flies and other insects, but one 
little duck ventures out over the deep 
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water and falls a victim to the pike. 
Another is pursued by an angry moorhen, 
which in its bullying fashion pecks the 
poor little thing on the head so that it 
dies before night. The old wild duck has 
only six ducklings to shelter under her 
wings when evening comes. In a thunder- 
storm next day, during which torrents of 
rain fall dashing down in great drops that 
make the surface of the river boil, another 
little one is drowned—then there are five. 
Then the rat takes toll of one more, and 
a passing sparrow-hawk picks up and 
carries off yet another. 

At the end of a week, despite her un- 
remitting care, the old duck has but three 
left ; however, with the exception of the 
thunderstorm the weather has been fine 
and warm, insects have been plentiful and 
easily obtained, so that they have grown 
very fast and are already nice-sized little 
birds, straight, strong, and healthy, too, 
and being the quickest trained of the 
brood, promise to flourish exceedingly and 
avoid many of the dangers they have 
hitherto been subject to. 

As time goes by, with the young ducks 
growing bigger with each succeeding sum- 
mer day, the mother bird is able to take 
the three further up and down the stream ; 
indeed, the true state of the case often is 
that they lead the way and she follows, 
for as they grow older they become very 
independent and give little heed to her 
anxious quacks save when she gives one 
particular call that means “ danger,” then 
they hide hastily and remain out of sight 
until she lets them know the coast is clear. 

On one of these expeditions down the 
river the family meet another party con- 
sisting of an old duck and several young 
ones. These are younger and therefore 
weaker than our friends, but there are no 
friendly greetings between the broods, 
instead the older one proceeds to attack 
the later hatched family, and before the 
poor young things can escape and hide 
under the bank, two have been drowned. 
In the meantime the two parents have 
been fighting together, pulling out beak- 
fuls of feathers and pushing each other 
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bout, but without doing any very serious 
amage, so that after much quacking and 
plashing little comes of it, and in the end 
he old wild duck leads her three young ones 
ack up the stream to their usual feeding 
rounds. Here they have occasionally 
et the old drake, and he is now generally 
o be found with them, for the duck no 
onger drives him off with much bowing 
und quacking, as she has formerly done, 
nut allows him to search for food along 
vith them. 
A change is coming over the appearance 
f the mallard ; he is losing his beautiful 
colours, and brown patches are appearing 
in his feathers, for the moulting time is at 
hand, and he is assuming his “ eclipse ” 
plumage. When ducks and geese moult 


they shed all their flight feathers at the 
same time, so that until the primaries 
have grown again they cannot fly ; under 
these circumstances the mallard’s beautiful 
and, among some surroundings, very con- 
spicuous plumage would be a great dis- 


advantage to him, laying him open when 
most helpless to attacks from all quarters. 
But evolution has guarded against this, 
and the new feathers are of a dull brown, 
similar in tone to those of the duck. As 
the moult progresses and the new flight 
feathers grow longer and stronger, the rest 
of the new plumage begins to acquire the 
proper tints, and by the time the drake 
can fly again he is once more a gay and 
handsome bird. During the “ eclipse ”’ 
the mallard can only be distinguished from 
his spouse by his slightly darker colours, 
and it is almost impossible to tell him 
apart from the full-grown young ones. 
The whole party skulk about under the 
river banks or in the reeds and rushes 
during the day, but in the early mornings 
and evenings they will leave the water 
and go slug hunting in the long grass of 
the meadows that border the stream. On 
returning to the water the family will 
stand on the bank and flap their wings as 
if endeavouring to fly. One day, when the 
flight feathers are fully grown, or at any 
rate nearly so, one or two of the ducks 
will rise a few inches into the air. From 
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that time they may constantly be seen 
standing on tiptoe, flapping away like 
boys doing gymnastic exercises, with the 
result that in a few days all are able to 
fly strongly. 

After this they are no longer content to 
search for food in the old spots, and a 
wandering fever comes upon them: it is 
the migratory instinct at work, the old 
habit of the many generations gone by, 
to go off to new places as soon as autunn 
comes ; so they take flight, and many long 
miles will they cover, many dangers will 


WILD DUCKS OUT SLUG-HUNTING IN THE GRASS 


they encounter, ere spring revives again 
and they return to the old home. 

It is this migratory habit that con- 
stitutes the chief difficulty in keeping true 
wild ducks on ornamental waters—that is, 
unless they are pinioned—for no matter 
how tame they are there comes a time 
when the old instincts reassert themselves 
and away the ducks go; maybe a fright, 
such as a gun being fired close to them, is 
the cause; perhaps some others flying 
overhead awake the sleeping longings for 
fresh scenes : but whatever the cause, the 
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result is the same; they give a peculiar 
quack, bob their heads up and down once 
or twice, take wing, fly round two or three 
times as if to take a last look at their 
home, and then disappear for ever. If 
nothing else occurs to upset them the first 
hard frost will be sufficient, for finding 
their favourite element turned to hard, 
solid ice, they will, after sitting discon- 
solately on the banks of the pond or 
walking in unsteady fashion over the 
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WILD DUCK AT THE WATER’S EDGE. THE FAR 
DRAKE HAS NOT QUITE COMPLETED HIS 
MOULT AND STILL SHOWS TRACES OF 


THE ‘‘ ECLIPSE ’’ PLUMAGE 


strange new slippery surface, depart in 
search of open water. What chance then 
has their late owner of recovering them ? 
Being strong fliers their first halt will 
probably be fifty or sixty miles away, 
where, on some river estuary, in company 
with ducks of their own and other species, 
every wild instinct will reassert itself and 
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they will become as timid as the wildes 
of their comrades. 

Even wild ducks that have bee 
domesticated long enough will lose a 
last their old, old habits, and forget th¢ 
instincts that bid them wander off; suck 
are the birds known as “ call” or “ decoy 
ducks.” Used originally to decoy thei 
wild relatives on to the ponds, where they 
were caught in an enclosure—a long pip 
of wire netting built for the purpose—they 
are now almost entirely bred for shootin 
purposes. Though this decoy duck is 
really the same bird as the wild duck, ¢ 
good deal of variation has taken place 
under domestication, and anyone acquain- 
ted with the two birds can tell them apart 
without the slightest hesitation. Even the 
purest-bred decoy duck is a more compact 
bird than the true wild duck, while the 
latter has a keen, wideawake look that 
serves beyong doubt to tell what the bird is. 

The fear of man is not eliminated in the 
first generation bred in captivity, there- 
fore the wild duck always has a distrustful 
appearance ; but call ducks that have 
never been shot at are the tamest things 
imaginable ; they do not know what fear 
means, and I have known them so fearless 
that they will almost let one step upon 
them before they will take the trouble to 
get out of the way. The ducks I am 
speaking of are kept purely for the beauty 
of their appearance on some ponds, and 
they are never under any circumstances 
shot at ; when it is necessary to reduce 
their numbers the doomed ones are driven 
into a building and quietly put an end to, 
and in this way the rest are never alarmed. 
The old ducks are allowed to sit their own 
eggs, when foxes often deplete their num- 
bers; but those which are successful in 
bringing off their broods come waddling 
proudly up to the house, followed by their 
family, to feed with the rest of the poultry, 
when they are caught up, put in an 
ordinary hen coop and kept away from 
the water for a few days. The little ducks | 
do so very much better when they are 
not allowed to tire themselves out padd- 
ling about in the cold water. When at 
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e end of a week they have grown strong 
na diet of soaked bread, they are all the 
better for being able to swim about and 
atch flies. 

In the meantime the ducklings have 
parnt that the coop is the place where 
heir mother is kept, and where they are 
ed, and so there is no difficulty in getting 
hem up at night out of the way of rats 
und other dangers. The havoc one rat can 
vork among a lot of young decoy ducks 
Mes perfectly appalling, and there is no 

remedy but “kill the brute!” It will 
catch and kill them even in the daytime ; 
it night it will get under the coops and 
murder more, while any unfortunate 
youngster that has stopped out to catch 
the flies that come down on to the water 
as the evening advances is doomed and 
will never be seen alive again. Dogs and 
ferrets and a hunt all round the pools is 
the only way of coping with the evil. 

When rearing decoy ducks it is better, 
if possible, to arrange matters so that the 
various ducks will hatch their eggs about 
the same period; for though perfectly 
good-natured to broods of nearly the same 
age as their own, they are, like their 
relatives the wild ducks, most disagreeable 
to younger families, both mother and 
ducklings joining together in bullying the 
weaker ones, often succeeding in drowning 
the lot. Of course, in a wild state they 
would not often get a chance of behaving 
in this spiteful way, for, as I have said 
before, each pair of ducks tries to get as 
far as possible away from others of its 
kind, and so the young families have their 
dominions to themselves. 

The desire to secure peace and quiet at 
the nesting time is the one thing likely to 
cause call-ducks to fly away, and the only 
way to guard against it is not to keep too 
many drakes. They can see undisturbed 
other ducks passing overhead on their 
way to the salt marshes and to many other 
desirable spots; they can even endure 
being shot at, harried, and persecuted, and 
yet, though they may fly for miles around, 
they will return to the home where they 
were bred; but when the spring comes 
and the drakes are fighting and contending 
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for the ducks, it is strange indeed if one 
or two, wearied of the turmoil, do not fly 
off in search of peace, despite the risks 
attached to the proceeding. To begin 
with, they will come and go between their 
old home and their new-found quarters, 
but gradually they will absent themselves 
altogether. If the duck is lucky, has 
chosen a good nesting site, and has not 
been disturbed by a fox or poaching dog, 
she may hatch off satisfactorily ; but even 
if she succeeds in rearing a duckling or two 
it will probably be only to fall a victim to 
some gun or other, for the decoy-duck has 
lost much of the wildness and cunning of 
its ancestor and is therefore more liable 
to succumb to dangers that the latter 
would have easily avoided. 

One of the greatest dangers to breeding 
ducks either wild or tame, is the fox, who 
agrees with most people in considering 
them quite first-rate, and most desirable 
to dine off. He may sometimes be kept 
away by the simple device of laying an 
old iron chain round the nest, or the 
hoops off a barrel; these will not in the 
least disturb the birds; but the fox, dis- 
trusting iron and thinking it may be a 
trap, will pass on without seeking to know 
what lies beyond. Those ducks which 
choose elevated positions for their nests— 
and it is not at all uncommon for them to 
do so—of course escape all risk of the fox 
finding them, but not the even worse 
danger of rooks discovering their eggs 
whenever they chance to leave them. 
Should the nest be badly covered over 
with leaves, should the faintest scrap of 
white or greeny-white eggshell peep 
through the down, the rook is certain to 
see it, and if once it does so it will not take 
it long to demolish them; indeed, a 
rookery in a neighbourhood is a perfect 
nuisance where the nests and eggs of 
game birds are concerned. 

Rats, as I have remarked before, are a 
serious trouble with the ducklings, but 
they are just as bad where the eggs are 
concerned, and are sure to take their toll : 
having a keen nose and plenty of 
perseverance, the most elaborately hidden 
nest is at their mercy—which is scant ! 
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WHAT TO WEAR OUT SHOOTING 


BY AN OLD SHOOTER 


It is the way of man to put an extra- 
ordinary faith in his equipment, and it 
is wise of him to do so. For faith gives 
confidence, and confidence, we know 
only too well, is half the battle of success. 
A man gets into his head the idea that 
if he wears this article of clothing or 
uses that implement it will improve his 
form. Perhaps it will; perhaps, as a 
matter of fact, it won't. Yet the 
indulgence of his faith is sure to have 
the effect of encouraging him to do his 
best. Well and good, so far! But if 
the notion of faith in any item of equip- 
ment is based on something that really 
will yield improvement—and complete 
comfort is a short cut to improvement— 
how much more valuable it must be! 


In such garments as those with which 
a man may most profitably gird himself 
for shooting I have taken a life-long 
interest, and these pages are utilised to 
give the result of long experience. 

The coat or jacket is by far the most 
important item of clothing that has to 


do with a person’s shooting. It is a 
curious thing, when you come to think 
of it, that you scarcely ever see anyone 
shooting without a coat, although there 
is no question whatever of the freedom 
of action the absence of a coat allows. 
Habit is as much as anything the true 
reason why a coat is almost invariably 
worn out shooting; a man shooting 
without a coat would look just as odd 
as he would playing tennis, or batting or 
bowling, in a coat, or assisting in a 
football scrum with a sweater on, or 
even wearing braces at any outdoor 
game. Nor is it possible to imagine an 
Englishman preparing to exercise the 
noble art of aggressive defence except in 
the characteristic way—of agitating his 
shoulders and being in a frantic hurry 
to shed his coat. However light, 


comfortable, and freedom-giving a coz 
may be it is usually taken off before an 
serious work at play begins. It woul 
be far more reasonable to eat a lon 
dinner with your hat on than with yo 
coat on to take part in any sport o 
game involving quick, energetic, an 
accurate movement of the arms an 
shoulders. 

But when you are shooting, a coat 
besides many obvious uses, serves thé 
purpose of several other contrivance§ 
that would be necessary without it. 
shall never forget one of the occasion 
on which I had thrown off an irksom 
coat to facilitate the handling of m 
gun. I was shooting lively rabbits, and 
had moved away from where I had lef 
the garment, which was almost new 
and when I went to fetch it I found ] 
had riddled it with countless shot. 

The ordinary sort of coat that fits 
is an abomination to shoot in. Wea 
anything else you like when you g 
a-shooting—a tall hat, trousers that are 
all crease, or a crinoline; but if you 
would do your best give timely and 
special thought to the make and 
material of your coat. Consider! How 
can you expect to raise your gun quickly 
and smoothly when the muscles of your 
upper-arm are pinioned as with a 
leathern bandage and the bulging muscles 
of your shoulder as with a fetter of steel ? 
Think of your voluntary handicap, and 
the tiring strain: prove them, if habit 
has made you _ resignedly indifferent, 
by flinging off your coat and shooting 
in your shirt-sleeves, and you will enjoy 
the suppleness of a sapling ash. It will 
be as if only a tenth the energy is needed 
to do what you would: your gun, so 
far as is possible for a weapon weighing 
between six and seven pounds, will feel 
but a feather in your hands. 
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A coat of the thickest material, if 
cunningly constructed about the arm- 
holes, will give freer play to the limbs 
and the muscles than one of ordinary 
cut, though it be made of stuff as thin 
as tissue paper. You should be able to 
raise your arms straight up over your 
head as easily as if the sleeves of your 
coat were not joined to the rest of the 
garment. If you cannot do that you 
cannot expect to shoot in your best 
possible form. The ideal coat for 
shooting ought to feel as if it had no 
sleeves at all, in a sense: and this is 
much more a question of design than 
material. Material, all the same, has a 
great deal to do with general comfort : 
there should be coolness without 
chilliness, warmth without stuffiness, a 
maximum of toughness and a minimum 
of weight. 

A popular idea exists that all you 
need do to enjoy perfect freedom of 
muscle-movement is to procure a coat 
of what is commonly known as _ the 
Norfolk pattern. But a Norfolk coat is 
as likely to be just as hampering to free 
action as the ordinary lounge affair; in 
fact, more so, since it is supposed to be 
worn buttoned-up from top to bottom, 
and consequently must tend to put 
restraint on expansion of the chest. It 
is the pleats of the Norfolk coat that 
are responsible for the delusion of 
expansive ease; and the pleats down 
the back and front of the common 
Norfolk are made so as to hold their 
own in all circumstances—they are for 
looks, not use, and are mere excrescent 
embellishments. These pleats can be 
controlled by elastic; but a spring 
powerful enough to enable the pleats 
to regain their position would be worse 
to overcome than the unyielding use- 
lessness. If elastic of easy resiliency 
were used the poor pleats would soon 
lose their shape of intense flatness— 
and persons with any pretentions to 
immaculate appearance would not 
tolerate pleats like unevenly inflated 
sausage-skins. A natural “ accordion ”’ 
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pleat should come to the rescue, but the 
accordion pleat of commerce is not, I 
gather, allowed to be a free agent, and 
so really would be little better than the 
relentness Norfolk variety. And men 
would never take kindly to a contrivance 
that is so intimately associated with 
skirts. 

There is much to be gained by always 
shooting in the same sort of coat, 
provided of course it is the right sort. 
Unfortunately it is not possible to shoot 
always in the same coat—the most 
precious old favourite will eventually 
fall hopelessly to pieces, even if it escape 
being done away with by well-meaning 
women in the full bloom of its mellowness. 

Having experimented with shooting- 
coats of material half-an-inch thick to 
no coat at all, I am decidedly in favour 
of a coat that is light and thin, and of 
slippery rather than clinging surface, for 
all seasons. People seem bound by the 
notion that a coat of a thinness that is 
suitable for the hot days of August and 
September will not serve for winter time. 
It will. Variations of heat and cold it 
is best to provide for by what is worn 
underneath the coat. An ordinary coat 
of medium-thick stuff, when there is less 
than usual beneath it, develops un- 
yielding ridges where the butt of the 
gun-stock should rest comfortably ; 
when you have too much thickness 
underneath there is that baulking result 
as if the gun-stock had grown in length, 
and you pull the trigger a fraction of a 
second before you mean to. 

Many people wear a waistcoat of 
special warmth about the chest, partly 
to keep out the cold—or rather to keep 
the heat in—and partly because it was 
worked by loving fingers. Such a 
garment generally has only plain lining 
at the back, which is not a rational way 
of keeping warm. Chamois leather or 
good red flannel will ensure a grateful 
difference. The arm-holes of these 
cherished waistcoats should be amply 
“ hollowed-out,”’ and for wearing with 
a thin shooting-jacket their utility is 
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very much improved by the addition 
of loosely-knitted sleeves, ending in 
a plain folding cuff, reaching, when 
extended, well over the wrist. 

But by far the most satisfactory 
heat-conserver is that sort of sup- 
plementary sleeved-waistcoat called a 
“Spencer,”’ particularly when made of 
that soft wool which seems a compromise 
between wool, hair, and fur, and is so 
much like the covering of certain long- 
furred tame rabbits. A Spencer of this 
substance combines incredible warmth 
with trifling weight and bulk, and it 
can be rolled up so as to be no more 
trouble to carry than a_ well-filled 
tobacco-pouch. Owing to its elasticity 
it causes no restraint whatever, and so 
slight is its bulk that it makes no 
difference to the seating of the gun-stock 
against the shoulder. Next to an 
efficient waterproof topcoat such a 


Spencer as I mean is the most invaluable 
supplementary garment a shooting-man 


can possess. With the right sort of 
weatherproof, the flimsiest jacket, and 
a Spencer underneath, you can defy the 
worst weather of an English winter 
without impeding your quickness and 
accuracy. 

A plain shirt of light supple flannel is 
I think best, with a collar that is not in 
the least a nuisance to movements of 
the neck. I have seen many men while 
they were shooting wearing collars of 
the rigid linen sort after the historic 
Gladstonian model. The collars to be 
avoided are those that chafe you under 
the jaw-bone and make you hold your 
head as if there were a couple of active 
boils on the back of your neck. A tight 
collar-band to your shirt is not to be 
endured. 

The question of braces should not be 
despised. New braces, even though they 
may be of your traditional width, fabric, 
and design, are likely at first for a time 
to interfere with the accustomed loose- 
ness of shoulder action. Not to wear 
any braces facilitates shooting, though 
till you are used to the unorthodoxy 
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you are apt to feel that your principa 
lower garments are on the point of 
falling off, and there are few thing: 
worse than that for distracting you 
attention at a critical moment. Next t 
braces breeches naturally come. 
breeches have a care, for they potently 
affect your comfort in walking. It is 
certain that riding-breeches are not 
specially constructed as an aid to walking, 
and I submit that they are just as much 
out of place in shooting as freak-skirts 
in an obstacle race. 

If there be any tightness about the} 
knees in breeches it means trouble in 
walking, as also when there is restriction 
of the muscles of the calves. So when 
you semi-riding-breeches you 
should see that they are fashioned so 
as to give plenty of room for the full 
bending of the knees, and that the 
continuations fit closely enough to 
prevent slipping-down and compressing 
the fat part of the calves. Short 
continuations are less liable to be a 
nuisance in this way than the long sort 
down to the ankle. To badly made or 
badly used breeches are due many 
prematurely tired legs. 

It is not always just to blame the 
maker for annoying continuations, which 
are sure to stretch somewhat in time, as 
well as to fit too tightly or too loosely 
according to the thickness or thinness 
of what is underneath them. The best 
plan is to have your continuations made 
rather full, to allow for winter under- 
things, and to prevent slipping-down by 
a small strap (which it is not at all 
necessary or sightly to expose after the 
way of some ultra-horsey persons and 
obtrusively self-complacent grooms). 
Knickerbockers of overlapping bloomerish 
fullness above the knee are the most 
favourable type of breeches for feats of 
agility, such as jumping ditches and 
getting over fences; and, for wearing 
without gaiters, need no continuations. 
Breeches or knickerbockers, with 
stockings, form a combination that is 
suitable in fine weather and when there 
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s no harsh cover through which the 
legs must be forced. For wet days and 
nothing is 


The qualities to be sought in a satis- 
factory gaiter are lightness, toughness, 
and simplicity of shape and fastening. 
Worse faults gaiters I cannot 
imagine than conspicuousness and 
elaborate devices for fastening. In the 
way of leather gaiters there never was 
nor ever will be anything more service- 
able and in keeping with genuine 
sporting taste than the plain stove-pipe 
pattern, of that lovely rich nut-brown 
shade which use and polish so admirably 
improve. In view of the present 
extensive scope of dyes of every 
imaginable shade I should have thought 
that gaiters of those intensely mustard 
and eye-smarting red colours would never 
be seen. I abhor the sight of such 
gaiters and regret that I have seen 
people with guns in their hands 
wearing them. Fortunately, flashy 
chauffeurs and various other connoisseurs 
of leg-wear have now pretty well marked 
them for their own, as symbols of their 
artistic taste. 

The drawback of leather gaiters is that 
they wear out the backs of boots with 
friction, and they are comparatively 
heavy ; and if they fit closely at the top, 
as they should, they are apt to be 
inconveniently tight. The fastenings on 
the back of some patterns play havoc 
with the lining of a topcoat. But they 
are easily cleaned by unskilled hands— 
all that is needed is to wash off the mud 
and apply the polish. Boxcloth gaiters 
offer a useful compromise between those 
made of leather and those of very light 
materials, but when decidedly dirty are 
quite a business to clean; and unless 
cleaned in the proper way, a new pair 
may be permanently ruined in appear- 
ance. To cleanse boxcloth gaiters of 
copious mud a thorough washing is 
necessary, and then they take some 
time to dry : they must only be scrubbed 
and brushed one way—the way of the 
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nap: that is the secret of preserving 
their appearance. Boxcloth gaiters are 
pliant, and easy to put on and off; and 
they are made in a variety of quiet 
workmanlike shades of drab. They 
would be worn more if they were not 
so much patronised by keepers, perhaps 
because they remain in respectable and 
useful order as long as any. 

Boots, for all-round work, are to be 
preferred to shoes (which neither support 
the ankles nor protect them from being 
cut by stubble and torn by brambles, 
nor keep out the wet). Where there are 
stones and stubbs and broken ground 
boots should be of fair stoutness, though 
it is a mistake to suppose that mere 
thickness and heaviness ensure dry feet. 
Really waterproof boots are inclined to 
be cold; but though they are an in- 
dispensable boon to those who shoot, it 
is just as unwise, and almost as 
uncomfortable, to keep them on longer 
than is necessary as it is those that are 
water-wet. For boots that are water- 
proof are proportionately vapour-proof, 
hence that subsequent clammy coldness. 

For several reasons it is often advisable 
to shoot with some sort of covering to 
your head ; but, whether it be a hat or 
a cap, let it be ventilated, and have 
sufficient non-flapping brim to screen the 
eyes from excessive top-light. 

About cartridge bags and cartridge- 
belts, let the bag be absolutely 
waterproof—it will serve just as well for 
dry weather, and the sling of it wide, 
for the sake of whoever’s shoulder has 
to bear it. The most satisfactory 
cartridge-belt is of leather throughout ; 
a belt is the least inconvenient way of 
personally carrying cartridges in addition 
to a few in your pocket. 

The shooting-stick is a regulation item 
of the modern sportsman’s equipment, 
and a belt should be provided for carrying 
it about, sword-like. The uses of a 
shooting-stick are obvious. And if a 
man prefers to shoot sitting, why 
shouldn’t he? It handicaps him, not 
the game! 
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THE GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF TRINIDAD 


SPORT AND PASTIME IN TRINIDAD 
THE LAND OF THE HUMMING BIRD 


BY CAPTAIN W. J. P. BENSON, F.R.G.S. 


On a summer’s evening of the last year of 
the fifteenth century, Columbus, on his 


third voyage of discovery, sighted 
Trinidad. He had determined, so it is 
said, to call the first land he should see 
after the Blessed Trinity, and the triple 
peaks of the three hills in the south- 
eastern part of the Island “ seemed to him 
a heaven-sent confirmation of his intent, 
and he named the island Trinidad, but the 
Indians called it Iere,’’ which means “‘ the 
land of the humming bird.” At one time 
it was, surely, part of the mainland of 
South America, for at its most north- 
westerly and south-westerly points it is 
separated from Venezuela only by a few 
narrow channels running between high 
rocky islands called the Dragon’s and the 
Serpent’s Mouths, or more familiarly the 
Bocas. 

It was in the Serpent’s Mouth that the 
mud-volcano island was born. Through 


this mouth Sir Walter Raleigh sailed into 
the Gulf of Paria, and proceeding up the 
coast of Trinidad came across that 
marvellous lake of pitch which then over- 
flowed into the sea, and is now leased to 
an English Company (composed of 
Americans) which takes out no less than 
eight hundred tons a day. One would 
think that at that rate the pitch would 
soon be all exhausted, but not a bit of it! 
As soon as the excavations are made by 
the pick and shovel, they are almost 
immediately filled in again by the oozing 
pitch, which is really more like asphalt. 
Having caulked his ships with pitch from 
the lake, Sir Walter Raleigh sailed up the 
coast to the then village, but now capital, 
of Port-of-Spain, and here some Spaniards 
came aboard his ship, all of whom he 
“ entertained kindly and feasted after our 
manner, by means whereof I learned as 
much of the estate of Guiana as I could, or 
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s they knew, for these poore souldiers 
aving been many years without wine, a 
ew draughts made them merrie, in which 
ood they vaunted of Guiana and the 
riches thereof,” and thus he first heard the 
vild tales that caused him to change his 
ylans and set out on that ill-starred quest 
yf the mythical El Dorado. 

He heard, too, from the Indians, 
‘lamentable complaints ”’ of the Spanish 
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ass,’ Raleigh sailed away on his ill- 
omened El Dorado quest. 

The quondam capital of St. Joseph is 
now but a little village, and the little 
village of Port-of-Spain is now the chief 
port and capital of the island. And a fine 
flourishing town it is ; nowhere in the West 
Indies is prosperity so marked. It is 
lighted throughout by electricity, the 
streets are wide and well paved, electric 
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Governor’s cruelty. Actuated by this, but 
more probably by the rumour that the 
Spanish Governor himself was about to 
cross the Gulf to search for that same 
El Dorado, Raleigh fell upon the Spanairds 
by night and put them to the sword. He 
then sailed up the then navigable Caroni 
River and attacked and burned the little 
capital of St. Joseph. So “ having acted 
like a tiger lest he should savour of the 


cars run in allfdirections, and there are 
very many department stores where every- 
thing can be bought from a needle to an 
anchor. But what strikes one, perhaps 
most forcibly, upon landing at Port-of- 
Spain, is the large number of delicately- 
featured, half-naked coolies to be seen in 
the streets. There are over a hundred 
thousand of these East Indians in this 
West Indian Island. Many of these 
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indentured coolies are imported into the 
Island every year for work on the 
numerous estates, and many of them 
never return, preferring to remain in their 
new home where amidst beautiful and 
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sugar (including rum and molasses), sh 
has cocoanuts, coffee, bananas, citrons and 
other fruits, rubber, manjak, copra, thé 
wonderful pitch lake, that to which I havé 
already referred, petroleum, and last bu 
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healthy surroundings they are so well 
looked after. 

No island in the world has a greater 
variety of resources than Trinidad. 
Besides her staple products of cocoa and 


not least, the famous Angostura Bitters. } 
There would seem to be a great future for 
Trinidad. 

In the shallow fresh-water lagoons and 
pools of the island there is to be found a 
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ittle fish completely clad in a beautiful 
suit of scale armour, called the cascadura. 
Around him there has sprung a super- 
stition in which many Creoles firmly 
believe. They will tell you that a visitor 
who has once eaten of a dish of these 
delicious fish will either never leave the 
colony, or, if he does, will return to die 
within its borders. I believe it, and I am 
not a Creole. I do not think that the 
fascination of the cascadura itself will 
either keep him there or bring him back, 
but I believe the fascination of the 
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In its valleys each with a tossing, tumbling 
torrent, splashing its way down the centre 
in a series of cascades and tiny cataracts ? 
In its little islands of the gulf which can 
be hired with its furnished house for a few 
shillings a day ? In the grand sport to be 
had with rod and gun? Or does that 
mystic charm lie in the bright moonlight 
nights, when the breeze from the hills 
brings with it the scent of fruit and 
flowers, and the air is filled with the hum 
of the insect-life and the flashings of the 
fire-flies. But words fail to describe the 
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cascadura’s home will. There is an un- 
definable something, a mysterious attrac- 
tive power, a je ne sais quoi about the land 
of the humming-bird, that not only keeps 
you there but calls you back again when 
you have left it. Wherein lies the charm 
of Trinidad ? In its verdure-clad hills and 
glorious savannahs? In its high woods 
where the tropical vegetation is so 
luxuriant and the animal life so varied 
that the first beggars description and the 
second passes the understanding of all but 
a naturalist ? In its cool groves of cocoa ? 


beauty of the scenery, the wealth of the 
vegetation, the colouring of the skies, the 
sunrises, the sunsets, and the glorious 
warmth tempered by the never-failing 
trade wind. 

If we are anglers, you and I, we must 
not fail to visit the Bocas, through one 
of which we passed into the Gulf of Paria 
coming up to Port-of-Spain. We must be up 
before the sun (and the sun gets up with 
a jump in the tropics) for I need not tell 
the angler that the few hours just after 
the dawn are worth all the others put 
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together. We walk through the semi- 
darkness of the deserted streets, and arrive 
at the wharf just as the dawn flashes up 
over the still dormant waters, bringing 
out into strong relief the hulls and masts 
of the anchored shipping. The little steam 
launch which we have hired is alongside, 
steam is up and everything, even our 
morning coffee, is ready for us. As our 
little vessel slips through the water, the 
eastern sky is changing colour. I wish I 
had the power to paint a word-picture of a 
tropic sunrise; is there anything more 
beautiful in the world? Yes, there is— 
a tropic sunset. As we glide through the 
water, without as yet even a ripple upon 
its surface, for it is too early in the morning 
for the trade wind, the Five Islands rise 
slowly out of the haze of the sea. There 
they are, five little islands, all of them 
much of the same size—the biggest, 
perhaps, a hundred yards long, each a 
mass of green with a splash of crimson on 
it. The splash of crimson is the roof of 
the little house, which, were it not for 
the brightly-coloured roof, would be lost 
to sight in the exuberant prodigality of the 
foliage. You can rent a whole island with 
its little furnished house for a few shillings 
a day, you can jump into the sea from 
your bedroom window, and fish from the 
doorway if you choose. You can dress as 
you will, and if it please you, and within 
very narrow limits, need not dress at all. 
Swing idly in a hammock under the shade 
of an almond tree. Eat, sleep, bathe and 
be content and happy, living “ the gentle 
life’ in your own way, in your own time, 
“the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot.” 

Passing the five islands we run into the 
roadstead of Chaguaramas Bay, where, on 
the eve of England’s bloodless victory, the 
Spanish admiral set fire to his ships ; past 
Gaspar Grande and then the three islands 
of the Bocas open out—Monos, Huevos 
and Chacachacare. They are much larger 
than the Five Islands, being some two 
miles long and eight hundred to a thousand 
feet in height. They do not look so high ; 
nothing in the tropics looks as high as it is ; 
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the clearness of the atmosphere causes th 
summits to appear nearer than they reall 
are, and the trees on the summits als 
increase the deception, for they are prob 
ably double the height of a hill-top treq 
in Great Britain. 

In the Bocas between the islands and 


obtainable in any waters—tarpon, cavalli, 
King-fish, barracouta, all to be had 
“trolling.” So much has been written 
about the high-leaping tarpon or “ silver 
king,” as he is commonly called in Florida 
and the Gulf of Mexico, that I need say 
little about him here except that he is very 
plentiful around Trinidad. 

The cavalli is the pluckiest and hardest 
fighter found in these waters; he is not 
nearly the size of the tarpon, nor does he 
leap out of the water—on the contrary he 
bores down, but he is game to the end and 
gives fine sport. 

The King-fish is a glorious leaping fish 
running up to sixty or seventy pounds in 
weight, affording grand sport, although 
he “turns it up”’ more quickly than the 
cavalli. 

The barracouta—the pirate of the seas 
—also affords excellent sport ; he makes 
no mistake about taking the bait, and when 
he goes off with it, it is like being suddenly 
hitched on to an express train. 

Then there are large “ mackerel” of 
from ten to fifteen pounds in weight, and 
bonite, both of which take a “ moving ”’ 
bait. 

Nearly all the local fishermen use a hand 
line, with some five fathoms of brass wire § 
attached on to which the hook is gauged, 
the thickness of the wire and the size of 
the hook depending upon what the angler 
is “‘ out” for, or expects to catch. These 
waters have been but little exploited with 
rod and line, although I know of some fine 
captures by this means. Personally I 
am of opinion that one’s chances of landing 
a big fish on a six-foot tarpon rod, with a 
thirty-ply line and a “ multiplier” reel 
are infinitely greater than on a hand line. 
and the sport incomparably superior, 


oo along the north coast of Trinidad there ism 
ae to be enjoyed perhaps the finest fishing 
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‘hen there is bottom-fishing or ‘““banking”’ 

s they call it locally, galore. There are 

ver thirty different specimens of fish to 

be caught by this means; from the 

¢mormous Jew-fish running up to 400 lbs. 
weight, down to the small red goat-fish. 

And all these fish we can get in the early 
orning by the Bocas. 


h! the Bocas at the daybreak—how can 

one describe that scene ? 

Or the little emerald islands with the 
sapphire sea between ! 

Matchless country of Iere, fairer none could 
ever wish. 

Can you wonder at the legend of the 
cascadura fish ?—A.M. 
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our provisions for the day being put into a 
pair-oared boat ; for we are going to be 
rowed along the three miles of coast to 
where the Caroni empties its waters into 
the Gulf of Paria. The time is occupied in 
getting all ready for the sport we shall 
surely obtain. The estuary of the river 
is hidden in a long stretch of mangrove 
swamp, you and I would never find it, but 
out boatmen row straight for the shore, in 
which there suddenly looms an opening, 
and we find ourselves in a muddy stream 
between a wide cutting as it were, in the 
mangrove bushes. The sun is now shining 
brilliantly, the hum of the insect life has 
ceased, and everything is eerily still and 


ALLIGATOR SHOOTING ON THE CARONI 


Then we must go for a day’s sport on 
the Caroni river. Again we must be up 
before the sun—getting up early in the 
tropics is just as natural as going to bed 
late in London is—and be upon our way 
before the rosy tints are in the sky. 
Imagine a lovely tropical morning just 
before the close of the dry season, the last 
quarter of a moon fading away in the 
west, as we stand on the jetty watching 


hushed; there is only the sound of the 


oars in the water. Suddenly there is a 
startling splash as though someone had 
thrown an armchair into the water and 
we are just in time to see the silvery sides 
of a huge fish disappear beneath the 
surface—a tarpon no doubt. 

A large blue heron rises in front of us. 
A squirrel with a bundle of moss in his 
mouth runs down a tree and vanishes. 
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Another splash! much smaller than the 
first one, and there in a clump of water- 
weed close to the bank are a pair of 
prominent eyes, the narrow forehead and 
nose of an alligator peering at us. A loud 
crack, a throwing up of the water, and a 
hole in the water-weed but no alligator. 
We row rapidly to the spot and just as 
we arrive our alligator floats up on his 
back. He is lifted carefully into the boat 
and looks dead enough, but in a moment 
or two he revives and begins snapping left 
and right. Our boatmen are on to him 
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and golf to be had on the Savannah, really 
excellent cricket and lawn tennis clubs 
with beautiful grounds. Horse-racing 
under the auspices of the Trinidad Turf 
Club (which is affiliated to the Jockey 
Club of England) we have twice a year, at 
midsummer and in December. There is 


also a_base-ball club, and football is 
played every day during the cooler months. 
There is no lack of sport and pastime in 
“ The Land of the Humming Bird.” 

Of social clubs there are three, and very 
good clubs they are too, to which visitors 
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immediately, and one of them passing his 
hands over his head from the neck secures 
the jaws, which he ties up as a precaution 
against any further revivals. Another 
heron, a couple of wild duck, a tree boa- 
constrictor, a beautiful yellow machete— 
the two latter caught alive by means of a 
cunningly devised wire snare on the end of 
an eighteen-foot bamboo—an iguana, and 
several more alligators make up our bag. 
Oh ! we get rare sport on the Caroni, fish, 
fowl, snakes, and alligators galore. 

But we need not confine ourselves to 
fishing and shooting. There is good polo 


are admitted on introduction by members. 

Yes! There is much to see and more to 
do in this British West Indian Island of 
which so little is known in this country of 
ours that letters have been addressed by 
great houses in-London and elsewhere 
to “His Britannic Majesty’s Consul for 
Trinidad,” as though it were a foreign 
possession. No wonder that when it was 


suggested by the Home Government that 


the colony should vote money for the 
instruction of its school-children, by means 
of lantern lectures, in a knowledge of the 
United Kingdom, it was gravely suggested 
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in the local legislature that a missionary 
should be sent to Great Britain to teach 
the people there something about one, at 
least, of their own colonies. 

Do you wish to escape an English 
winter? Do you suffer from any lung 
trouble ? Do you wish to turn your winter 
into an ideal English summer? Are you 
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means, but the most comfortable and 
generally best way to go is by one of the 
steamers of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, sailing fortnightly from South- 
ampton. The hotel accommodation in 
Port-of-Spain is good. The Queen’s Park 
Hotel facing the lovely Savannah is the 
most beautifully situated hotel in the 


RACE-COURSE SCENE AT SAVANNA 


an angler ? a botanist ? an entomologist ? 
then go to the land of perpetual summer, 
where the advent of night does not bring 
a dangerous chill, where the balmy air is 
laden with scent of fruit and flowers, 
where the fireflies light up the night, 
and all is dolce far mente. In a word 
Trinidad—the land of the humming bird. 
How do you get there? There are several 


West Indies, is well managed, and spot- 
lessly clean. 

As to “kit,” avoid linen, and wear 
white, grey or other light-coloured flannel, 
which allows free passage to the cutaneous 
evaporation of heat from the body, and 
let your head-gear be a panama or “ Ippi- 
appa” hat, or better than either, a pith 
helmet. 
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THE “COCK’T HAT” MAIN 


BY CHARLES HEWSON 


Author of “ Scarlet and Blue” 


TuE “ Cock’t Hat ’’ Hotel and Posting- 
house stood by the wayside not more 
than ten miles from the town of 
Hartbourne, where the main road from 
Meynelton to Exe Spa rose to the cold 
altitudes of the moors that frowned 
sky-line above 


menacingly on the 
Columdale. 

An extensive range of buildings— 
stabling, club-rooms, billiard-saloon, and 
out-houses—formed a rectangle about 
a paved yard, and spoke eloquently of 


the days before motor-cars, when 
country inns were prosperous, if not 
always too comfortable, and posting- 
houses something more than a mere 
inscription in fading letters over their 
pillared porticos. 

Nevertheless, to the men in evening 
dress grouped on the steps of its porch 
one sunny day towards the end of April, 
awaiting the summons to an early dinner, 
and staring across the dry-stone wall 
that bounded the opposite side of the 
road—so down the well-wooded depths 
of the dale, bright with the fresh 
green of the opening leaves—the very 
retirement and neglect of the hostelry 
were its chief charm, and indeed the only 
reason for their presence. 

Nine in number, they wére of different 
ages, though all of the same status in 
society, and all obviously sportsmen ; 


their fresh complexions, clear eyes, and 
broad-chested, square-shouldered figures 
telling of lives spent principally in the 
open air, and devoted from childhood to 
field-sports. 

“ Well, I think everything is arranged 
now,” said a thick-set man with a brown 
face and a black beard; ‘‘ the men have 
come down, they’ll begin to take the 
billiard-table to pieces directly the 
house shuts to-night and fit up the pit 
before breakfast. The sections are all 
ready-numbered, and the side-boards 
padded and prepared for fixing. I 
have sent the same carpet that we used 
in the Shropshire main on Shrove 
Tuesday. I only hope it will bring me 
better luck than it did then : four battles 
to nine and not a single bye is what I’ve 
no use for at my time of life!” 

“Nor I, either, Rolliver,’ said a 
taller and younger man, with a very 
fair moustache brushed back against a 
peculiarly pink skin. “I can’t think 
what has come over my birds the last 
few years: half of them die rotten on 
their walks, and the rest of them can’t 
fight for nuts when they’re sodded.” 

“Sounds healthy for me, doesn’t it, 
Booby ?” laughed a third man. The 
Hon. Lionel Calstock, who, at the 
age of forty-four had been everywhere 
and done everything that an ordinarily 
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decent-minded man may do, from 
holding a commission in the Foot Guards 
to felling forest trees in the North-west 
Provinces. He now passed his winters 
in hunting his uncle’s pack of stag- 
hounds in Norreyshire. ‘‘ If your birds 
are no good, Twizel,” he added, “ and 
that Duckwing Satrap’s sent me doesn’t 
win his battle, I don’t see how we are 
to win the odd.” 

“ Well,” replied Lord Twizel, his blue 
eyes full of fun, “ it’ll be an odd thing if 
we do. Look at Rolliver—he’s positively 
cocksure his cocks will beat ours. Why, 
even his shirt-front is crinkled with 
derisive laughter at the thought of the 
spoils—before dinner, too!” 

The dark-bearded man cast a dis- 
satisfied glance at the broad expanse of 
starched white linen, which the flesh he 
had put on during recent years was 
causing to sit less well on his chest than 
it might have done. 

“T wish they'd 


serve dinner,” 


grumbled another of the group, a shorter 
man with a full, sandy beard flecked 
with grey, who had the reputation in 
cock-fighting circles of knowing more 
about the ancient sport of cocking than 
any living man, having followed it since 
he was a boy, before the days when, 


on the false axiom that it was a 
“cruel’”’ pastime, its votaries had. been 
so sorely harassed,‘‘ and I should very 
much like to know where that boy of 
mine spends his time. I haven’t seen 
him since three o’clock.”’ 

“Don’t you worry, Woodgreen, he’s 
all right,” rejoined Calstock, who 
happened to know that young Wood- 
green was agreeably employed in talking 
nonsense to the rather pretty barmaid 
over a gin-and-bitters in the lounge to 
which the other men of the party never 
went; preferring, under the circum- 
stances to have everything served in 
their private sitting-room. 

At this moment a_grey-whiskered 
waiter came to the front door and 


announced the meal. 
* * * * * 
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With the port came the landlord of 
the “‘ Cock’t Hat,’’ a man of middle age, 
with a sallow face and black side- 
whiskers, dressed in a long-skirted, grey 
frock-coat suit, and wearing a narrow 
white tie of the sort sometimes donned by 
Evangelical clergymen. No one could 
have looked less like an innkeeper or a 
sportsman ; but James Ogilvy was both, 
and more. He was joint-master with a 
neighbouring farmer of the Columdale 
Foot Harriers, a co-lessee of the Theatre 
Royal at Hartbourne, a confederate with 
a north-country courser in a kennel of 
greyhounds—in short, save for his 
proprietorship of the ‘‘ Cock’t Hat,” 
he did nothing except in partnership 
with someone else. Although he spoke 
with a strong Birmingham accent he 
was inordinately proud of the dis- 
tinctively Highland name he bore, was 
a prominent member of the Clan Ogilvy 
Society, and reputed to have once worn 
and been photographed in a kilt of the 
somewhat outlandish tartan of his clan. 

Not himself a cockfighter, he had a 
great many good walks at his command, 
and took an enormous interest in the 
sport as it is carried on in modern times. 
He was absolutely trusted by Rolliver, 
who knew him as an owner of grey- 
hounds, by Calstock, who had enjoyed 
many a day with his foot harriers, 
as well as by Lord Twizel, who 
had found for him one of the most 
taking Principal Boys who had ever 
appeared in the Hartbourne pantomime, 
and possessed the privilege of going 
behind the scenes of that excellent 
provincial playhouse in consequence. 

Young Johnny Woodgreen, at a sign 
from his father, pulled a chair forward 
for the smiling Ogilvy when he entered 
the room, and having passed him the 
decanter that stood before that very 
temperate man Twizel, leaned back in 
his chair and prepared to listen respect- 
fully to what his elders had to say, while 
privately wondering if he would have 
the chance of escaping from the room 
in time to get a word with Nancy Lisle, 
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the pretty barmaid, before the house 
closed at ten o’clock. 

The party of cockers sat in easy 
attitudes round the table, each with a 
typed copy of the match-bill before him, 
Rolliver, upon whose challenge the 
main had been arranged, assuming 
the lead in the conversation that ensued 
as to the details of the morrow’s sport. 

The usual rules were, of course, to be 
observed, as set forth in the original 
challenge issued by Rolliver on behalf 
of the gentlemen of Norreyshire against 
those of the West of England. The main 
was to be a “short’”’ one of eleven 
battles, with a couple of bye-battles, and 
the weights were fixed at from 4 lb. to 
5 lb. 60z. The stakes were the modest 
sum of £10 each battle, and £100 the odd; 
the two byes being fought for two guineas 
a side. 

Rolliver was supplying the bulk of the 
birds for Norreyshire, being supported 
by two of his neighbours; Lord 


Twizel, Lionel Calstock, and Bospowes, 
had brought the West country birds to 


Columdale for the event. Woodgreen 
was not fighting, but had been invited 
because of his reputation as a cocker, 
and for his skill in making out the match 
bills and in weighing and taking the 
marks of the birds engaged. His son 
Johnny, a quiet youth of nineteen or so, 
accompanied his father and made himself 
useful by manifolding a sufficient number 
of copies of the match-bills on his 
typewriter. 

His part in the work of preparing for 
the main being over, he listened some- 
what inattentively to the betting on the 
individual matches and on the main, 
which was inaugurated by Rolliver, 
who presently began to make a “ book ” 
on the event, on such erratic lines that 
he caused general amusement, Twizel 
being particularly witty at the expense 
of the odds he thought fit to offer. The 
elder Woodgreen did not permit his son 
to bet, though he had instructed him in 
all the other minutie of cock-fighting, 
even to the telling of the “long law,” 
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and his reward for typing the match-bills 
was the privilege of witnessing the main. 

That, however, was a privilege post- 
poned until the morrow; Johnny 
presently edged his chair back un- 
obtrusively from the table, and taking 
advantage of a moment when his father 
was stooping to pick up a dropped pencil, 
quietly slipped out of the room and went 
his way to the lounge-bar for his chat 
with Nancy Lisle. He found the bar 
untenanted save for a dark, clean- 
shaven young man who was leaning 
across the counter at the end nearest the 
side - door, enjoying, as Woodgreen 
noticed with dissatisfaction, a somewhat 
intimate conversation with the barmaid. 
The young woman noticed this, and 
leaving her admirer came hastily towards 
Johnny, putting her hands coquettishly 
to her soft fair hair as she did so, and 
smiling very sweetly ; though her face 
had worn an expression of great serious- 
ness when he had entered the room by 
the docr leading from the hotel. 

She served him with a small whisky 
and a large “ Polly,” and then at once 
returned to his dark rival, and resumed 
her interrupted talk and her look of 
gravity. Johnny remained standing at his 
end of the counter, sipping his glass very 
slowly and smoking a cigarette while he 
watched closely in a mirror the reflection 
of the dark, clean-shaven young man 
who was, he thought, unduly monopo- 
lising the attention of pretty Nancy. 

Occasionally the girl cast a quick 
glance towards the restive Woodgreen ; 
but seemed careful, he fancied, to give § 
the man to whom she was speaking no 
chance of complaint, and at the same 
time to be furtively watching the doors 
as though anticipating the entrance of 
other customers. They came at last, 
some ten minutes before closing-time, | 
in a noisy bunch from the billiard-room, 
which included the marker, Barraclough 
and a couple of strangers in navy blue 
suits, with clips round their ankles that 
showed them to be cycling, and probably 
on their way back to Hartbourne. 
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Nancy Lisle hastened to serve them 
with the various drinks they severally 
ordered. In the midst of the bustle and 
chatter caused by their arrival she took 
the opportunity to scrawl some words 
on a scrap of paper, and, when reaching 
for a bottle in the vicinity of Woodgreen’s 
glass, of passing it to him neatly folded, 
with a brief glance significant of caution, 
and a nod of dismissal in the direction of 
the hotel door. 

Johnny, though he flushed warmly as 
some astonishing thoughts flashed into 
his head, was contained enough to take 
the hint conveyed by Nancy’s suddenly 
confiding manner. He finished his drink 
and went away through the hotel door ; 
while the clean-shaven man beckoned the 
girl to him and asked who the youth 
who had just gone out happened to be. 

“Only a young gentleman staying in 
the house with his father,” was Nancy’s 
reply, as she glanced at the clock and 
began to chant in a prettily modulated 
voice the refrain imposed upon ladies in 
her line of life by the wisdom of the 
legislature: ‘‘ Now then, gentlemen, 
time please !”’ 

The marker, hastily finishing his glass 
of bitter, at once joined her with a 
falsetto shout of “‘ past time, gentlemen, 
please!’’ and the occupants of the 
lounge slowly filed out, the shaven man, 
who had not previously noticed them, 
being joined by the two cyclists in 
blue. The marker locked the door, 
and Miss Lisle began with great speed to 
set her bar in order. 


* * * * * 


Meantime, Johnny Woodgreen had 
unfolded the scrap of paper under the 
light of the big lamp that hung over the 
staircase, and his heart beat very fast 
indeed as he read the words: 

“Meet me at the end of the corridor 
where ‘your bedroom is at  half-past 
eleven sharp.” 

Johnny was not in the least a vicious 
boy. He admired the pretty Nancy, 
and liked to talk nonsense to her and 
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hear her quick-witted replies and musical 
laughter. He had no thought other than 
to pass a few agreeable moments in 
amusing himself and her. His solitary 
offering of a box of chocolates had, for 
him, been sufficiently rewarded by a 
pleasant smile and a playful box on the 
ear. The last thing he had anticipated 
was an assignation; but it had come, 
and he had now no thought but that it 
must be kept. 

He went carefully and musingly up- 
stairs, past the closed doors of the room 
in which his father and the cockfighters 
were still engaged with the landlord, 
and along the corridor to his own room. 
It was situated between those occupied 
by Twizel and Calstock; and Johnny 
momentarily reflected upon the probable 
thickness of the party-walls, and the 
sporting instincts of his neighbours in 
the matter of “ giving him away” to 
his father. 

There is no doubt that, mingled with 
a certain newly-born vanity and conceit, 
there was a strong element of apprehen- 
sion in his mind. He lighted the two 
tall candles on the dressing-table and 
stared at himself in the looking-glass. 
He saw a tall, well-favoured youth with 
an absurd likeness to his full-bearded 
father, a light silky down on his upper 
lip, and a plain gold stud in the centre of 
his white shirt-front which just caught 
the candle light. Nothing very much for 
a girl to fall suddenly in love with ; but 
he took up his brushes and laid his 
light hair more evenly on either side the 
neat centre-parting, rinsed his mouth 
with some _ fragrant tooth wash, 
blew out the candles and went 
quietly down the long, dim corridor to 
the end from which the service-staircase 
led down to the kitchens, wondering a 
little why Nancy had not fixed the 
vendezvous for a later hour, when every- 
one else would have been in bed. 

He heard the hall clock strike the half- 
hour, and then the rumour of distant 
voices as the door of the private sitting 
room opened and the voice of Ogilvy 
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was heard bidding his patrons “ good- 
night.’’ ‘‘ What on earth shall I say if 
anyone comes along and catches me 
waiting here?” he thought, and the 
thought had hardly occurred to him 
when he heard a light, stockinged step 
on the floor behind him and turning 
quickly with a flutter of the heart, saw 
the figure of Nancy close to his side. In 
an instant he had courageously put his 
arms round her and kissed her gallantly 
on the cheek. 

To his amazement the girl began to 
laugh in a smothered manner most 
galling to his self-conceit, and as he 
flushed hotly at the idea that she was 
making a fool of him had no difficulty in 
disengaging herself from his too tender 
embrace. 

“Don’t be so silly, Mr. Woodgreen,”’ 
she whispered, but obviously not ill- 
pleased with his emphatic compliment, 
notwithstanding. ‘I didn’t ask you to 
meet me here to kiss me. I have some- 
thing much more important to tell you— 
something that you must let your father 
and the other gentlemen know at once.” 

“What is it, Miss Lisle ?’”’ returned 
Johnny in the same subdued tone of 
voice, not knowing whether to be 
disappointed or relieved, but feeling a 
little of both sensations. 

“You must go to them at once and 
say that the police know what they are 
stopping here for, and that they are 
being watched.”’ 

“ Goodness, Nancy ! 
what we are staying here 
exclaimed the astonished boy. 
did you find out ?”’ 

“ Only to-night, just before you came 
into the bar.” 

“Then that chap you were talking to 
was a detective, was he? ”’ 

The girl hesitated and blushed. 

“ He’s in the Hartbourne police force,” 
she said, “‘ and he told me what he was 
doing over here to-night, seeing it wasn’t 
his day for getting leave. You see, Mr. 
Woodgreen, we're engaged, and if anyone 
was to know that I had told you that the 


Do you know 
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police were watching I should be ruined 

But I couldn’t stand by and see you and 
all the gentlemen arrested to-morrow, 
even though this cock-fighting were the 
cruel sport they pretend it is—which I 
don’t believe—and I durstn’t tell Mr. 
Ogilvy, or they’d guess at once. So I 
thought I’d tell you, and then you could 
tell your father and that would warn 
them in time. But I trust to your 
honour, as a gentleman, Mr. Woodgreen, 
not to let any of them guess that I told 
you. You must make them think that 
you found it out for yourself. You can 
say that you saw the bar full of police— 
those two cyclists in blue were the 
sergeants from Exe Spa and Meynelton, 
in plain clothes—and I know the 
inspector of the R.S.P.C.A. is stopping 
just along the road, because my Aunt, 
who came in to see me this afternoon, 
told me he’d taken a room at Mrs. Crow’s 
cottage for the night. You must make 
up the best story you can, so that you 
keep me out of it, and don’t lose any time 
about doing it. Now, good-night, sir, 
and I rely on your promise.”’ 

She turned away slowly, as if to go 
down by the staircase; but Johnny— 
his mind in some confusion, as the effect 
of her news and the way in which he was 
to announce it to his party, perplexed 
him—roused himself just in time to 
catch her by the sleeve and whisper : 

“By Jove! you're a jolly good sort, 
Nancy. I'll not give you away, never 
fear,” and drawing her closer he kissed 
her again, a kiss which she _ shyly 
returned. 


* * * * * 


“Where have you been, my boy?” 
enquired the elder Woodgreen, looking 
up from his betting-book as Johnny 


re-entered the dining-room, while 
Calstock, noting the flush on his face 
and his bright eyes winked at him with 
great solemnity. 

Full of the importance of his mission 
the boy carefully closed the door, and 
coming forward to the table looked from 
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one to the other in silence. He would 
have addressed himself to Rolliver had 
he not noticed that that sportsman had 
talked and drunk himself into a state of 
somnolence. Therefore he turned to his 
father, who was watching him narrowly, 
and said: 

“T have just found out that the 
police have got wind of the main, and are 
watching the hotel. There are two 
sergeants in plain clothes and a detective 
from Hartbourne and a R.S.P.C.A. man 
outside the house now, and I thought I’d 
better come and tell you all at once.” 

“Damn!”’ said Twizel aloud, while 
all the others said much the same in 
their hearts, “‘ Wake up, Rolliver,” he 
added in a higher key “tea-time! And 
the Chief Constable of Daleshire and some 
of his friends have come to join us.” 

Rolliver woke with a start at the 
words Chief Constable,’ and turned a 
blank face from one to the other of his 
companions, thinking they were trying 
to pull his leg. A few seconds served to 
show that they were in sober earnest, and 
Henry Arthur pulled himself together 
and took command of the situation. 
“Send for Ogilvy,” he said, “it’s on 
his premises the birds are to fight and he 
stands to lose more by it than any of us.” 

“Wonder who can have given them 
the tip?’’ questioned Twizel, while 
Calstock went to find the landlord. 
““ There’s no one here that knows except 
our own men. Ogilvy says not even the 
billiard-marker suspects. He’s given 
him a holiday to-morrow while the table 
is out of use, having new cushions put to 
it. Not before it wanted them, too. 
These locals should be grateful to us 
for putting their table in order for ’em, 
for nothing. Barrows’ men can’t know 
anything about the birds, and the ostler 
is an uncle of my groom and wouldn’t 
split if he was drunk.” 

“ Well, its an infernal nuisance having 
to give up the main after spending all 
this time and money on the preparations. 
Still I don’t see anything else we can do. 
It won’t answer for us to get copped ; we 
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are all in the commission except Calstock 
and Woodgreen, and there’s Ogilvy’s 
license to think of. It’s too late, now, to 
think of moving the birds, and finding a 
place in the open to fight ’em, as the 
pitmen do. I don’t see what is to be 
done !”’ 

The landlord entered as the speaker 
finished this pessimistic speech. He had 
been making enquiries below-stairs, and 
found from the marker that several 
strangers had been about the place 
during the evening, which was remark- 
able for so out-of-the-way a locality. 
But none of them had been recognised as 
policemen, and it was only from hearing 
a hawker, who had stopped in his cart 
for a pint of beer, salute one of these 
strangers as “sergeant,” that any 
suspicion had been aroused in the mind 
of the ostler. 

“Well, it’s very annoying,’ was 
Rolliver’s comment when the landlord 
had reported the occurrence “but I 
suppose that there is nothing for it but 
to abandon the main.” 

“T don’t know, sir,’’ mused Ogilvy, 
“ T’d like to do this interfering lot in the 
eye, if I could. If you’re not afraid to 
go on, gentlemen, I’m not, and I think 
I’ve got a plan.” 

“ What is it, Ogilvy ? 
cried Twizel. 

“Well, gentlemen, this is my idea. 
They can’t touch any of us unless the 
birds are fought, and they will know 
(if they are watching) that we are not 
going to fight them to-night. So we are 
safe for several hours. Also they won’t 
expect that I’ll jeopardise my license by 
allowing the main to come off on these 
premises ; they probably think that we 
shall take them up into the hills or 
somewhere to fight them. Therefore, 
let the fight come off here in the billiard 
room to-morrow, as intended. What I 
propose is that I should go out to the 
kennels at the farm where my joint- 
Master lives—it’s only half-a-mile across 
the fields—and bring back a dozen of 
his pedigree white Wyandotte cockerels. 


Let’s hear it,” 
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Then we'll put them into your cock- 
baskets and load them on the big 
wagonette, and one of you gentlemen 
must drive out as soon as it is light and 
keep on driving all day. I'll plan out a 
route of thirty or forty miles and ring 
up the hotels on the route and tell them 
to have relays of horses ready. The 
police will follow the birds, because 
they know there cannot be a fight 
without them, and they will think 
it is to come. off at a distance, probably 
the day after to-morrow, or perhaps 
that we have got wind of their move- 
ments and given up the idea. At anyrate 
they'll leave you alone, gentlemen ; 
and while they are following a load of 
crowing Wyandottes round the country 
we can bring off our main here in peace 
and quietness.”’ 

“That’s a good plan of yours, 
Ogilvy,” said Calstock, breaking the 
silence in which the landlord’s proposal 
was received. “I vote that it is 
unanimously adopted; but who's to 
drive the wagonette of Wyandottes, and 
lose the chance of seeing the main ? ” 

“It won’t do to trust a servant—one 
of us must go. I think we had better 
draw lots for it,’ decided Rolliver, 
slowly. 

“Tf you are going to do that, I may 
as well save you the trouble and go 
myself,” announced Twizel. “ The lot’s 
sure to fall upon me—I never have any 
luck when it comes to drawing lots or 
tossing coins or dice.” 

“Till go, father,’ suddenly put in 
Johnny, ‘I can drive a pair all right, 
and I can take the ostler with me and 
then he’ll be out of the way.”’ 

“ Bravo, Johnny,” cried  Rolliver, 
“that’s a sporting offer if you like, and 
I'll put you on a ‘fiver’ on the odd, 
which is more than you'd have been 
allowed to have if you were present at 
the main,” he concluded, with a glance 
at the elder Woodgreen. 

The landlord hurried away to make 
the necessary arrangements. Johnny 
was hustled good humouredly to bed 
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by Twizel in order that he should be up 
at “‘ Cockerel-crow,”’ as he put it, and 
Calstock volunteered to walk over to the 
kennels and help Ogilvy carry back the 
Wyandottes. The rest of the party 


presently also retired, after one of them 
had gone out for a breath of fresh air 
and returned with the report that a 
solitary watcher was leaning over the 
wall in front of the hotel, evidently 
keeping his eye on the place. 
* * * * 


* 


A wet mist draped the moors when 
dawn broke on the following morning, 
and hid the farther side of the dale from 
view. The trees dripped water on the 
sodden road, and altogether it was as 
uninviting a day for a forty-mile drive 
as could have been imagined. Ogilvy 
woke young Woodgreen at the first 
streak of daylight, bringing with him 
some tea and boiled eggs, and a packet 
of sandwiches together with a flask of 
claret. He also produced a map and a 
slip of paper upon which was written 
out a list of the places he was to take 
into his route. 

“You will drive first to Meynelton,” 
he explained, “where you will find 
horses waiting for you at the Black Swan, 
thence you must go on to Lick, that’s 
near the Potteries and the police will 
be sure that you have got some secure 
place in view there, for there is still a bit 
of cock-fighting done in those parts. 
Stop at the Volunteer Arms there, not at 
any of the better class hotels. I'll send 
a telegram to the landlord about the 
horses as soon as the office in the village 
is open—and you might stay an hour 
and get some lunch there. You ought 
to be there by midday. When you 
leave Lick you must take the Hartbourne 
road and don’t drive too fast—you'll 
be coming home by that time. It’s 
fifteen miles to Hartbourne and you 
won't be able to change horses all the 
way. At the Royal Hotel, next door 
to the theatre, you can get some tea. 
While you are waiting for it go and call 
on my manager, Mr. Wyndham Watkins, | 
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and ask him to put you through to me 
on the telephone. By that time the main 
will be over and I shall be able to let you 
know which side has won. 

“ After tea you will be able to drive 
quietly along the dale road home, and 
by the time you arrive it will be all over, 
and every trace of the main removed. 
If anything happens, or if it isn’t safe 
for you to come straight back, I'll tell 
you when you ring up from the theatre 
at Hartbourne.”’ 


Ten minutes later Johnny drove out 
of the stable yard of the “‘ Cock’t Hat,” 
the Wyandotte cockerels crowing lustily, 
and turned his horses towards Meynelton. 
He smiled as he saw a shadowy figure 
detach itself from the trunk of a wayside 
tree, and mounting a cycle, start to follow 
him in the fog. A white blind was 
hurriedly lifted in an upper window of 
Mrs. Crow’s cottage at the sound of 
wheels, and the face of another policeman 
looked forth. Johnny drove serenely on 
taking no heed of the fact that he was 
soon followed by three more cyclists, 
one of whom eventually rode ahead and 
heralded his progress into the town of 
Meynelton. 


He passed the police-station on his 
way to the Black Swan, and remarked 
that quite a number of interested faces 
watched his passage from the windows. 
When he drove away, a smart dog-cart 
with a black horse, driven by the Superin- 
tendent of police, followed the wagonette 
along the Lick road, and the number of 
cyclists had increased to nearly a dozen. 
It was quite obvious that Ogilvy’s 
ingenious ruse had succeeded, and that 
the whole force was hot on the trail of 
the innocent Wyandottes, who couldn't 
have fought if they would, and who 
wouldn’t have fought if they could. 


The mist turned to rain before midday, 
and Johnny and his uninvited escort 
were soon wet through. He enjoyed a 
capital lunch at Lick, but with a refine- 
ment of cruelty entirely boyish he gave 
orders that the relay horses should be 
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put to the moment he arrived ; and the 
police not knowing when he was going to 
start had no time to procure themselves 
a meal. At Hartbourne, he left the 
wagonette in the yard of the Royal, 
and called on Mr. Wyndham Watkins 
at the theatre. This gave the police high 
hopes. They knew that Ogilvy was the 
co-lessee, and at once concluded that the 
fight was to take place there. The 
‘“super”’ from Meynelton solicited aid 
from the WHartbourne station; and 
prepared to surround the building, but 
in the meantime, Johnny (having learnt 
from Ogilvy that the main was over, and 
that Rolliver’s team had won by six 
battles to five, Lord Twizel winning the 
two bye-battles, with a pair of custard 
pyles of his own breeding) had put in 
his last relay of horses, which had been 
sent from the “ Cock’t Hat” to meet 
him, coolly turned their heads across the 
Colum Bridge, and up the dale road for 
his nine-mile stage to the “‘ Cock’t Hat.’ 

Then only did the sapient police see 
through the ruse that had been played 
on them. Leaving young Woodgreen 
unattended for the remainder of his 
journey, they raced on ahead, but arrived 
at Mr. Ogilvy’s hotel only to find that of 
all the guests it had entertained on the 
previous evening but two remained. 
An empty wagon was just returning from 
Passington Station, where it had 
delivered a light load of uninjured cocks 
in baskets neatly labelled for Manchester. 
The dead had already been conveyed to 
the kennels of the Columdale Foot 
Harriers, and the participants in the 
“ Cock’t Hat’ Main had scattered to 
all quarters of the kingdom. As Johnny 
walked up to the hotel, having left to 
the ostler the task of driving the 
bewildered Wyandottes back to their 
pens at the farm, he saw a motor-car 
piled with luggage waiting before the 
door. It belonged to the Hon. Lionel 
Calstock who as the only undischarged 
bankrupt of the party was the solitary 
one who could afford a motor-car, and 
was waiting to take the Woodgreens 
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into Hartbourne to catch the dining-car 
express to town. 

The elder Woodgreen came out to 
welcome his son, and Calstock appeared 
directly afterwards. 

“A capital main, my boy, I wish you 
could have seen it. But we're all very 
much obliged to you for what you've 
done, and Mr. Rolliver has left this for 
you,” handing him an envelope as he 
spoke. 

Johnny opened it and found it to 
contain three five-pound notes. He 
regarded them thoughtfully for a 
moment, and then turned to his father 
and hugely astonished him by asking 
him for another ten pounds. 

“ Good Gad!” began that gentleman, 
when Lionel, who had noted the furtive 
glance that the youth had cast towards 
the window of the lounge-bar, interrupted 
him with the remark : 

“ Give it him, sir, and ask no questions. 
He deserves it, and you’ve done very 
well over the main. Must have won five 
hundred in bets.”’ 

Woodgreen looked from one to the 
other, and noticed that Calstock’s 
expression was one of gravity, while 
that on his son’s face spoke of gratitude 
to Lionel. He decided to enquire no 
further into the mystery, and handed 
the notes to Johnny. 
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“Come along, my boy,” exclaimed 
Calstock, with a wink at the youth, 
as, slipping his arm through Johnny’s, 
he steered him into the hotel. In 
the hall young Woodgreen picked an 
envelope from the table and fastened 
the twenty-five pounds in it, before 
following the Honourable Lionel into 
the bar. Nancy, with a pretty colour 
on her cheeks and a look of excitement 
in her eyes, welcomed him with a 
demure, “‘ Where have you been all day, 
Mr. Woodgreen ? ”’ 


“ Driving, Miss Lisle,’ he replied, 
lightly ; and then, hesitating a moment 
enquired, “‘ When are you going to be 
married, Nancy ? ”’ 

“Next month,” replied the girl, with 
a blush and a shy smile. 


‘““ Then here’s a small wedding present 
for you,” he blurted out awkwardly 
enough, thrusting the envelope into her 
left hand, while he pressed a farewell 


kiss on her right, and hurried out of the 
bar. 

Two minutes later, Nancy her blue 
eyes somewhat moist, stood at the 


window, and watched with mixed 
feelings the waving of a grey motor-cap 
above a Cape-cart hood that was fast 
disappearing along the Hartbourne 
road. 
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THE MAN-LOOK 


BY AGNES HERBERT* 


HE was standing, a tired-looking, weasel- 
faced, early-Victorian gnome of a man, 
on the traditional Hyde Park tub, 
orating on the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and incidentally thrusting 
forward a few what he called “ natural 
history pointers,” as he illustrated Mark 
Twain’s advice: “Get your facts first, 
and then you can distort ’em as much 
as you please.” 

“The heye power of a ’uman bean is 
hextra-ordinary.”’ And the tub creaked 
approvingly. ‘‘ The heye power of a 
"uman bean can subdue the strongest lion.” 

I wonder ! 

How often in the days of my youth 
have I taken up deliberate stand in the 
great cat house at the Zoo, and, looking 
the largest lion fixedly in the eyes, 
waited and waited for him to rise and 
slink away with his tail between his legs 
in approved nursery natural history 
fashion! And the grand old beast, 
resting his massive head on extended 
paws, lay rigidly immoveable, gazing 
straight before him sombrely, through 
me, to wide horizons far beyond his 
prison bars. where the game wandered— 
ah, glorious hunting hours ! to the water 
pools at night; to the plains dotted 
with the zebra herds. 

The ‘‘ man-look’”’ we hear so much 
about inconvenienced him not at all. 
He made no more of my puny stare than 
of that of the bright-eyed mouse who 
gambolled in a corner of the cage. 

The Hyde Park orator had stumbled 
on a question that, from the beginning 
of hunting time has interested all hunters, 
and upon which all manner of men have 
theorized. Socrates, perhaps, was 
thinking of it when he told us that wise 
men are never so likely to settle a 
question rightly as when they discuss 
it freely. Who knows ? 

Only the jungle people understand. 
And they understand quite well. 


“ But why—why should any wish to 
kill me ?”’ said Mowgli. 

“Look at me,” said Bagheera; and 
Mowgli looked at him steadily between 
the eyes. The black panther turned his 
head away in half a minute. 

“ That is why,” he said. “ Not even 
I can look thee between the eyes, and I 
was born among men.” 

Down the years, besides Bagheera’s 
first-hand testimony, come fragmentary 
scraps of evidence which go to prove 
that there is a forceful something in this 
time-old theory, evolved Heaven only 
knows how, thrown among natural 
history “ facts,’ Heaven alone knows 
why. 

Moffat, whose knowledge of lions was 
unrivalled, placed no credence in the 
eye compulsion creed, and believed that 
a wild lion of business-like habits spent 
no time gazing into human eyes, but 
sought ‘‘ the quickest and most expedi- 
tious way of making a meal of a man.” 

Diedrich Miiller first. A typical hunter 
among the old time Cape Boers, good 
hunters all, with a curious inborn talent 
for lion-stalking. Miller had been 
spooring alone on the veldt for hours 
with no success, when, suddenly—things 
always happen suddenly in big-game 
shooting when the situation may change 
from failure to achievement or from 
achievement to failure in the twinkling 
of an eye—as he rode through an amphi- 
theatre of rocks down a neat little trail 
obviously made by lions, he came on a 
fine lion, but fifteen paces off, drowsing 
in the sun at the foot of a grey boulder. 
Surprised and startled, the big cat rose 
up alert, keen-witted, ready for battle. 
Jumping off his pony, and throwing the 
bridle round his left arm, Miiller levelled 
his roer, the primitive and weighty 
weapon of the early South African 
colonists, which carried a ball weighing 
many ounces, at the standing lion, and 


* What Shakespeare had to say about ladies and lions does not apply to Miss Agnes Herbert, 
who has seen much of the creatures in their native wilds, and is the author of an admirable Life-history 


of one of them—Ed. 
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pulled off. As he did so the pony jibbed, 
and the bullet went wide. 

The lion was crouching now, with 
upper lip drawn ominously down—sure 
sign of anger—motionless, save for the 
twitching of his tail extremity, un- 
controllable end ! 

Afraid to precipitate matters by the 
movement reloading would entail, the 
hunter looked the beast steadily in the 
eyes. Perhaps his brave unflinching 
soul was mirrored there. For a heart- 
shaking space the lion returned the 
gaze firmly with a strange concentration 
which affected the man to surprise. It 
was so contemplative, so contemptuous, 
so curiously remorseless. Then gradually, 
~ gradually, with an almost imperceptible 
backward movement the great cat began 
to sidle along the rock, and reaching its 
edge, turned and walked slowly away. 
Taking the chance, Miiller began to reload, 
whereon his foe stopped, looking round, 
and growled as though in warning. Then, 


in a series of mighty bounds, he passed 
into the wilderness. 


Gert Schepers next, for  there’s 
something very attractive about those 
old-time South African hunters, 
characters all, who skilfully hunted 
with weapons which we, used to modern 
rifles, our Mannlichers and methods, 
would scarce dignify by the name at all. 

Schepers was searching for water in a 
reed bed, a dense rampart, in parts eight 
feet or so high, with giant stems so 
closely packed that it was only on the 
game paths that he and his companion 
could move at all. Ten minutes’ crawling 
about, in a corner where four game trails 
linked up, Schepers stumbled on a lion, 
and even as he realized the position felt 
his left arm seized. Standing absolutely 
still, the hunter found himself looking 
down into round-pupilled amber eyes 
blazing in close proximity to his own. 
The firm, purposeful gaze seemed to 
hold that of the wild animal. Fascinated, 
it stared back, as though mesmerized. 
Then—the man-look was too much for 
him. Schepers felt the tense grip on 
his arm slacken, relax—the beast’s eyes 
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closed! Carefully he signalled to his 
companion to step in and end the 
business, but that worthy, deeming 
discretion the better part of valour, 
was nowhere to be seen. Impatient, 
and a trifle afraid of the turn affairs 
might take next, Schepers drew out his 
knife and dealt the lion a crippling 
thrust in the chest, which ought to have 
killed and did not. Powerful though 
the Boer was he was no match for a 
wounded lion. They fell together. Just 
what happened next Schepers could 
never tell, it seemed to him, worsted, 
that the weight of the great cat bore 
his victim to the earth, but the lion 
knew—none so well—the most vital 
parts. Rescued at length by his friends, 
Schepers lived for three days. Long 
enough to realize that had he given the 
man-look theory a better trial the lion, 
in all probability, would have left his 
enemy comparatively unhurt. 

Thus, from hunter after hunter, 
evidence for and against the power of 
the human eye has been forthcoming. 
Not so much against as for. Witnesses 
for the defence are likely, by the very 
nature of the case, to be few and far 
between—their testimony dies with them. 

Gordon Cumming believed quite as 
much in the power of the voice as the eye 
on a lion, and many times tried both. 
On one occasion he was facing a wounded 
lioness with unloaded rifle—no enviable 
situation, and as the beast came on the 
great hunter called to her in a clear 
decisive voice, “‘ Halloa! old girl, what 
is the hurry? Take it easy; Halloa! 
Halloa!’’ which halted her at once. 
“She seemed perplexed,” said Gordon 
Cumming, retailing the episode, “ and 
was gazing after me, snuffling the 
ground, when I last beheld her.” 

The Somalis have little or no 
knowledge of the power of the human 
eye, but believe much in that of the 
voice. Some of the wilder tribes think 
that a man who encounters a lion at 
close quarters has but to assail the beast 
with all the opprobrious names in the 
Mussulman vocabulary—and they are 
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many—to rout him. No self-respecting 
lion will stand against the epithets 
“Thief “ Poltroon!” Coward!” 
Dignity forbids ! 

Eyes, voice, Fate, a twig turned this 
way or that, a little sand tumbled about 
which anon becomes a game trail, all 
turn the scale at times. Prayer, too! 
More things, the Somalis, and also the 
Arabs, say, are wrought by prayer in 
Lion-land than this world dreams of. 
Maned lions—few and far between— 
are always good Mohammedans, paying 
allegiance to the Prophet, and no human 
True Believer, even if the lion holds his 
enemy in the hollow of his paw, appeals 
for mercy, especially if such an appeal 
is accompanied by a profession of faith. 
in vain. The maneless lions, however, 
are all infidels, with whom it is quite 
useless to argue, although “‘ Men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint,” 
St. Luke said—thinking of Mohammedan 
lions, perhaps ! 

Clear evidence of the power of prayer 
over the beasts is not often forthcoming, 
but we have it in the rare case of Sir 
John Gayer, who died in 1649. He made 
provisions in his will, dated December, 
1648, that a Sermon should be preached 
yearly in the Church of St. Katherine’s 
Cree, E.C., on October 16th, Sunday or 
week-day, in memory of his “ deliverance 
from the paws of a lion in Arabia.” 
Year after year the sermon is preached, 
(though the benefactions which accom- 
panied its preaching were diverted some 
years ago to another purpose by the 
Government of the day) linking up the 
centuries for us. One verger of the 
church had been present at the preaching 
of fifty Lion Sermons, and the Parish 
Clerk of to-day has heard some thirty- 
eight. 

It is all so long ago, and such a curious 
story, full of the mystery of “ Once 
upon a time.” 

Sir John Gayer, sometime Lord Mayor 
of London, was a merchant prince, and 
a member of the East India Company. 
His interests in Arabia were of consider- 
able magnitude, and early on in his career 
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he went out to superintend some 
specially interesting transaction relating 
to the import or export of merchandize. 

Crossing the Arabian desert with a 
large and valuable caravan, the 
merchant—as merchants always do in 
fairy stories, only this is not a fairy 
story—lost his bearings, having wandered 
farther from his followers than he 
thought. He was alone, and, as we 
should describe it to-day, ‘‘ bushed.” 
Night fell. All about him in the wide, 
dark wilderness, he heard the voices of 
lions, angry sometimes, grunting, or 
snuffling. Then—a maned beast loomed 
close at hand, huge in his awesome 
majesty. Sir John had no weapon 
of any kind, and seeing no way of escape, 
knelt on the sand and played aloud. 
History says: “ The lion after a time 
left him, and in the morning the merchant 
joined his companions in safety.” 

The lion, of course, happened to be a 
Mohammedan, and prayer had meaning 
for him, but of this aspect the preacher 
of the yearly Lion Sermon is always 
oblivious. He does not take into account 
such phenomena as Mohammedan and 
infidel lions. 

The Somalis and the Arabs would 
convince him. 

I like to picture the scene. The 
curiously-outlined frame of the lion 
standing like a phantom against the 
sky ; the witchery of the night broken 
by the cry of some belated bird at the 
wells—Hua! Hua! in sad, forlorn 
note; the sable-robed shadows drawing 
about the eerie spaces; the sigh of the 
wind with the sting of the sand in its 
breath; and the Lord Mayor-to-be 
laying his guerdon of prayer on the altar 
of the desert. I think the lion moved 
off majestically; Im sure he did not 
hurry. He was a King, and knew 
something of royal clemency. 

“An cha Allah!” (If it pleases Allah) 
he may have growled, plaintively. The 
knight did not chronicle this. But— 
wouldn’t a disappointed lion growl so 
much? He had forgone a _ banquet, 


remember ! 
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THE GREY THOROUGHBRED 


BY J. B. ROBERTSON 


DurincG the last half century the grey 
thoroughbred has been somewhat of a 
vara avis, and the query “‘ What is the 
grey ?”’ is frequently heard in tones 
which rather suggest surprise at the 
apparition when a horse of that colour 
is seen in the paddock at a race- 
meeting. Somehow the general public 
seem to associate greyness as only 
befitting the high-caste Arab, Napoleon’s 
Marengo, the Cid’s horse, or the eight 
steeds which drew the sacred car of 
Zeus. They are disappointed when 
they learn that the object of their 
curiosity is the offspring of, say, St. 
Frusquin, Cyllene, or William the Third, 
or some other more or less celebrated 
racehorse, wearer of one of the more 
conventional liveries. At least they 
expect to be told that the sire or dam was 
a Dahman Shahwan, or a Kehilan 
Jellabieh, and was stolen from the Ibn 


Ed Derri tribe of Arabs by a gentleman 
with an unpronounceable name, and 
sold to another gentleman with a still 
more unpronounceable name, who for a 
consideration disposed of this Child of 
the Desert to his English importer. 
Still, although not one of the few 
modern grey thoroughbreds can claim 
relationship with any Arab of recent 
importation, all trace and owe their coat 
colour to two horses, Alcock’s Arabian 
and the Brownlow Turk, two greys which 
came from the East a little over a couple 
of centuries ago. This is an interesting 
fact, and it gains in significance when one 
is able to state from the evidence 
provided by the Stud Book that the 
unpigmented condition of a varying 
proportion of the hairs—which, of course, 
is the distinguishing feature of all greys 
—has been handed down, sometimes 
through horses, and sometimes through 
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mares, without a break in the continuity 
of grey, from these two early ancestors 
to their modern descendants. In other 
words, as pointed out several years ago 
by Mr. C. M. Prior in Baily’s Magazine, 
every grey thoroughbred, possibly with 
very rare exceptions, has had at least 
one grey or roan parent; for it should 
be explained these terms are sometimes 
applied indifferently, though, strictly 
speaking, the desgination “‘ grey ”’ should 
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peculiarity in certain of the hair follicles, 
pigment granules do not pass into all the 
hairs. In some greys all the hairs of the 
mane, tail, and body-coat are white, 
but these whites with dark coloured 
skins must not be confused with true 
white or albinistic horses. This 
condition is due to an absence of pigment 
in both skin and hair. The familiar 
white stockings, or blaze faces, are 
conditions of partial albinism, for where 


TAGALIE AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD 
Photograph by Sport and General Press Agency 


only be used when the coat is a varying 
mixture of black and unpigmented hairs, 
and the term “roan” applied to a 
mosaic of brown, bay, or chestnut 
hairs and unpigmented ones. 

By way of further explanation, I 
should add that the skin of greys and 
roans is more intensely pigmented than 
in the case of blacks, browns, bays, or 
any of the chestnuts. A full complement 
of pigment necessary to colour the whole 
of the hairy covering is present in the 
skin of greys, but owing to a physiological 


the hair is white there is an absence of 
pigment in the skin; the same holds 
good for piebalds and skewbalds. Total 
albinism of the skin and hair is occasion- 
ally met with in common horses, but 
there is no recorded instance in the 
thoroughbred, or, as far as I am aware, 
in the Arab or Barb. 

The man who insists on getting to 
the bottom of things is often voted a 
nuisance, and I do not propose to enter 
here into technical and possibly tedious 
explanations of the why and wherefore 
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of these phenomena. It may suffice to 
say that in grey the hereditary factor 
which prevents the passage of pigment 
into certain of the hairs acts as a patent, 
and not a latent character. It never 
behaves as a recessive, laying low, as it 
were, to reappear unexpectedly in 
subsequent generations. But if only 
one parent transmits this factor—and 
necessarily the parent must be grey— 
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Tagalie, who is by Cyllene (chestnut) 
out of Tagale (grey), was foaled at 
the Fort Union Stud, her dam 
being then on a visit to Desmond. 
When born she was black. Asa yearling, 
it will be seen, white hairs are showing 
in her coat ; whereas now she is a good 
grey. Tagalie may never be a white 
mare, but it is safe to predict that with 
each successive change of coat, more 


GREY LEG AT SIX YEARS OF AGE 
Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket 


the one “ dose ”’ is insufficient to counter- 
act the influence of the other parent 
which is whole-coloured; hence the 
offspring is seldom born grey, and though 
gradually acquiring the grey livery as 
it grows older, rarely, even in extreme 
old-age, has a wholly white hairy coat. 
These points are well illustrated by the 
photographs of Grey Leg and Tagalie, 
which are reproduced with this article. 


and more of the black hairs will be 
replaced by unpigmented ones. 
Strictly speaking, Grey Leg should 
be described as a liver chestnut, or 
chocolate roan, for at no period were the 
hairs in his mane, tail, or coat really 
black. When born at Eaton Hall in 
1891 he was brown, or dark chocolate, 
which is practically the same thing. At 
two years of age a few white hairs were 
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showing in his coat, but when he went 
out of training at four he still was more 
of a brown than a roan. The first 
photograph depicts Grey Leg at the stud 
at Eaton Hall in the summer of 1897, 
that is when he was six years old. The 
second photograph, like the first, was 
taken by Mr. Clarence Hailey, and shows 
Grey Leg at twenty years of age, then 
the property of the Compton Stud. If 
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coloured parent, he is a hybrid as regards 
the grey or roan condition, and therefore, 
on the law of alternative heredity— 
frequently spoken of as Mendelism— 
Grey Leg, when mated with whole- 
coloured mares (black, brown, bay, 
or chestnut), should sire grey or 
roan stock and whole coloured stock 
in approximately equal numbers. The 
Stud Book and Supplements show an 


GREY LEG AT TWENTY YEARS OF AGE 
Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket 


the picture is closely examined, dark 
ticks will be discerned on his legs, body, 
and neck; otherwise his coat is white, 
but, as previously stated, the skin in all 
greys and the darker roans is deeply 


pigmented, and this feature is well 
illustrated in Grey Leg’s muzzle in the 
second photograph. 

Grey Leg is by Pepper and Salt (grey 
or roan) out of Quetta (chestnut), and, 
like all greys which have a_ whole- 


excess of whole-colours, a state of affairs 
partly due to the fact that the return is 
made in some cases before the foal or 
yearling has developed its grey coat. 
As with Grey Leg himself, some of his 
offspring have been over two years of 
age before showing their true colour. His 
son, Goblet, for instance, out of Kissing 
Cup (brown), did not turn grey till after 
three years of age, and is described both 
in the Stud Book and Racing Calendar 
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as brown. Allowing for this source of 
error, the results of mating grey or roan 
stallions with whole-coloured mares, 
as shown in the following table, come 
fairly close to expectation :— 


| Colour of 
Grey and roan sires crossed with (a 
black, brown, bay, and chestnut Greys 


and lcolours 


STRATHCONAN (1863) grey, by New- 
minster (bay) out of Souvenir 


BucHANAN (1877) grey, by Strath- 
conan (grey) out of Flurry(brown) 


EASTERN EMPEROR (1881), roan, by 
Strathconan (grey) out of Annora 
(chestnut) 


GREY Friars (1883), 
Hermit (chestnut) 
Perseverance (grey) 


grey, by 
out 


Friary (1894), grey, by Grey Friars 
(grey) out of Secrecy (bay) 


PEPPER AND SALT (1882), roan, by 
The Rake (bay) out of Oxford 
Mixture (grey) 


GreY Lec (1891), gr. or ro., by 
Pepper and Salt (roan) out of 
Quetta (chestnut) 


GoBLET (1897), grey, by Grey Leg 
(gr. or ro.) out of Kissing Cup 
(brown) 


Nasot (1899), grey, by Le Sancy) 
(grey) out of Nighean (bay) 


Total... 375 | 411 


It might be hastily assumed that the 
excess of whole-coloured foals in the 
above table is attributable to a pre- 
ponderating influence on the part of the 
dams ; but any such idea is dissipated 
when the matings of grey mares with 
whole-coloured horses are examined. 
Here are the results (taken from vols. 
xiii to xxi and Supplements of the 
Stud Book) of crossing black, brown, 
bay, and chestnut sires with grey (or 
roan) mares, all of which, like the grey 
sires, in the first table, have one parent 
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whole-coloured, and the other grey, or 
roan :— 

Grey and roan offspring 366. Whole- 
coloured, 387. 

Sir Walter Gilbey has committed 
himself to the general statement that 
grey is an impressive colour, and that 
the offspring of greys and  whole- 
coloured mates is far more often than not 
a grey. As far as the thoroughbred is 
concerned, he is clearly in error. The 
twenty-one volumes of the Stud Book, 
embracing a period of upwards of 250 
years, show that greys having a black, 
brown, bay, or chestnut parent, give, 
when crossed with whole-colours, grey 
or roan offspring and whole-coloured 
offspring in approximately equal 
numbers. Even in the first four volumes, 
when grey frequently occurs in pedigree 
tabulations, the results not 
materially different from those obtained 
from the later volumes, in which greys 
are exceedingly rare. Thus, in vols I. 
to iv., extending from about 1660 to 
1835, grey horses mated with whole- 
coloured mares gave 547 greys, and 549 
whole-colours ; and grey mares mated 
with whole-coloured horses gave 949 grey 
and 1,023 whole-coloured offspring. 

At the same time, as mentioned by 
Mr. Moorhouse in the Badminton for 
July, greys have been known which have 
had nothing but offspring of that colour. 
But this is only possible if both the 
parents are grey, and not only grey, but 
both must have transmitted the pigment- 
inhibiting factor. In the last nine 
volumes of the Stud Book, covering a 
period of about forty years, there have 
only been 68 matings of grey with grey, 
and these have resulted in 47 greys or 
roans and 21 whole-colours; but none 
of these greys which have gone to the 
stud have given a greater percentage 
of grey offspring than those which have 
a whole-coloured parent, and hence 
it is obvious that only one of their 
parents transmitted to them the factor 
which is the essential feature in grey. 
In the early days of the thoroughbred 
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the proportion of greys was greater, 
and we find that in the first four volumes 
of the Stud Book there are 157 matings 
of grey with grey. These resulted in 118 
greys and 39 whole-colours. Nevertheless 
no grey sires, and only seven grey mares 
bred in this way had nothing but grey 
offspring, and further, as four of these 
mares had an average of but three foals 
each, they can hardly be taken into 
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Earl of Derby, and was foaled at 
Knowsley in 1787. All her foals were 
by the brown horse, Sir Peter Teazle, 
who, like St. Simon, Galopin, Perigord, 
St. Serf, St. Florian, and many other 
horses, never sired a chestnut ; that is 
to say they are, or were, pure dominants 
for black, brown and bay, over chestnut, 
but not over grey. Surprise was expressed 
when St. Simon’s son, Postumus, out of 


NABOT 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


account. The other three were Grey 
Brocklesby (1728), by Bloody Buttocks 
(grey) out of Brocklesby (grey); Bab 
(grey), by Bourdeaux (grey) out of 
Speranza (grey); and Vesta (1801), gr., 
by Delpini (grey) out of Faith (grey). 
These three mares, though mated with 
brown, bay, and chestnut sires, had 
collectively 31 foals, all of which were 
grey. Bab was bred by the twelfth 


the grey mare, Pontoon, turned out to 
be a grey. It was thought by super- 
ficial observers that this occurrence was 
phenomenal, and upset the usual rule 
of dominance. But dominant blacks, 
browns, or bays do not act in a different 
manner, with regard to the grey 
determiner, from impure dominants for 
those colours; hence the grey coat 
of Postumus was quite a normal 
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occurrence, and one is on pretty safe 
ground in affirming that the only reason 
St. Simon sired but one grey was because 
he was only mated twice with grey 
mares. 

Postumus is one of the few greys which 
do not trace through the grey mare Bab, 
and, as will be gathered from chart 2, he 
owes his colour solely to Alcock’s 
Arabian, to which horse his ancestors 
were pretty closely in-bred. His dam, 
Pontoon, formed an exception to the 
rule that greys are of the darker colours 
when born, for, when she came into the 
world, there were very few pigmented 
hairs on her body, but her mane and tail 
were quite black. She is now in the 
Duke of Portland’s stud at Welbeck, 
and Mr. Huby, the stud groom, informs 
me that, except for a few chestnut 
flecks on her face, she has now not a 
single coloured hair. Pontoon is by 


Orvieto (bay) out of Pontillon, a deeply 
flea-bitten grey who was born a brown, 


and is so described in the Stud Book. 
For Mr. Leonard Brassey she won the 
Halnaker Stakes, and was purchased by 
the writer at the Newmarket Sales when 
carrying her second foal, a bay filly by 
Sempronius, 

Pontillon was a very excitable mare, 
and she kicked this filly’s eye out 
when it was a few days old. When 
in after years the mare ran under the 
name of Cilicia, she wore an artificial 
eye, which was such an_ excellent 
imitation of the real one that George 
McCall, who rode her on two or three 
occasions, always asked before being 
thrown up which was the false eye. 
Cilicia was a very timid nervous animal, 
and never won a race, but I had better 
luck with Pontillon’s two colts, Keystone, 
a black-brown without a white hair on 
him, and Athos, a very handsome grey 
or roan horse, now in the possession of the 
German Government. Athos is by 
The Rush (chestnut), and did not turn 
grey till three years of age. Except for 
a few chestnut ticks on his neck and 
quarters, his coat is now perfectly white. 
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Pontillon was by Fernandez out off 
Maid of Wye, whose only other produce 
was a very speedy grey called Man of} 
Ross, by Harvester. Euxine, the next} 
in this grey line, bred a good grey horse} 
in the hurdler Crimea, who was by Albert} 
Victor. Her best offspring, however, 
was Town Moor, a bay, who ran third 
to Iroquois and Peregrine for the 
memorable Derby of 1881. Euxine’s| 
dam, Varna, spent a few years in Russia, 
and, like nearly all the daughters of this 
line, would seem to have been a very 
highly-strung individual. three} 
removes she reaches the Camillus mare, 
who was sister to Consul, a grey horse 
which won the Doncaster Cup in 1821. 
Faith, the dam of Camillus, also won the 
Doncaster Gold Cup, and _ produced 
Vesta, to whom I have previously 
alluded. Vesta, together with several 
other competitors, fell in the St. Leger 
of 1804, and subsequently only once 
was defeated. Pacolet, the sire of Faith, 
was foaled in 1763, and won the Jockey) 
Club Plate and many other races ;| 
his grandsire, Old Crab, was the most 
famous runner and stallion of his day. 
But there is nothing to show that the| 
grey of Wicket’s descendants has not 
come through her sire, Stumps, winner 
of the Goodwood Plate in 1825 and 1826. 
“The Druid” describes Stumps as 
standing 15-2, rather light of bone, and 
a very proppy mover. He was bred by 
Lord Egremont, but passed the greater 
part of his life at Sledmere. His elder 
brother Peter Fin, a bay, was sent to 
New South Wales, and did a great deal 
to improve the colonial horse. Delpini, 
the grandsire of Stumps, was bred by 
the Duke of Bolton in 1781. He won 
several races at York and Newmarket 
and was a remarkably successful sire, 
being credited with upwards of eighty 
winners. His son Symmetry, a grey, 
won the St. Leger of 1798, and like his 
sire, is stated to have had the Arabian 
contour. The only other grey which 
has won the St. Leger was Hollandaise, 
a daughter of Matchem and the grey @ 
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mare Virago, by Panton’s Arabian 
(grey)—not to be confounded with the 
grey Virago, by Snap. Hollandaise took 
the race from seven competitors in 
1778. She was bred by Mr. Stapleton, 
but ran in the colours of Sir T. Gascoigne. 
Atter winning many other races, she died 
in training, and there are now no greys 
which trace to the Panton Arabian. 
The Derby has also, rather strangely, 
fallen to two greys: Gustavus in 1821, 
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spring made short work of Tressilian 
in the Newmarket Stakes. He did not 
run in the Two Thousand Guineas, but. 
in the Derby, when ridden by Sam Day, 
finished half a length in front of 
Reginald, the winner of the Newmarket 
race. From the description of the 
race which has been handed down, 
Reginald appears to have made running 
to the distance, and then to have been 
challenged by Gustavus, and it seems. 


SENSELESS 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


and, of course, Tagalie this year. 
Gustavus was by Election (chestnut) 
out of Lady Grey, who inherited her grey 
colour from Bourdeaux (see chart 1). 
Gustavus was bred by King George the 
Fourth, when Prince Regent, and 
according to “The Druid” was 
purchased by Mr. J. Hunter at Hampton 
Court for a pony. He seems to have 
SB been trained at Six Mile Bottom, near 


a Newmarket. As a two-year-old he won 


the July Stakes, and in the following 


that after leaving Tattenham Corner it 
was a match between these two. The 
celebrated painting in The Louvre of 
the Derby of 1821 gives a slightly 
different version. It clearly represents. 
Gustavus going up between Reginald 
and St. Huldibrand in the descent to. 
Tattenham Corner, and nothing is 
shown of the crowd which broke loose 
on the course and impeded the progress. 
of the horses. Sam Day, who was the 
gieat-uncle of Ernest Day, of Royston, 
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has left a graphic account of his 
difficulty in forcing a passage to 
the winning post. Though Gustavus 
started favourite for Jack Spigot’s St. 
Leger, he ran very badly, and was 
unplaced ; nor was he a great success as 
a sire. 

Greys which finished second in the 
Derby were Crop in 1781, Carlo Khan 
in 1784, Grantham in 1785, Raby in 
1818, and Exquisite in 1829, in which 
year Alington, a grey son of Gustavus, 
was unplaced. The only grey to run 
into third place has been Grey Momus, 
who occupied that position behind 
Amato and Ion in 1838. Grey Momus 
was a very beautiful, though somewhat 
long-backed horse, and was by the 
chestnut, Comus, out of a grey daughter 
of Cervantes which inherited the grey 
colour from Vesta, by Delpini out of 
Faith (chart 2). As a two-year-old, 


Grey Momus ran in the colours of Mr. 
John Bowes, but before he won the 


Two Thousand Guineas he had passed 
into the possession of Lord George 
Bentinck. In both races he was ridden 
by John Day, and was heavily supported 
by his noble owner and the Danebury 
stable on both occasions. 

Many of Tagalie’s grey ancestors were 
good performers, but none figured 
prominently in any of the classics. Le 
Sancy, her grandsire, was rather shelly 
in build, and straight jointed. Though 
not a thorough stayer, he won twenty- 
one races in France, and ran third to 
Seabreeze and Ayrshire in the Lancashire 
Plate, a £10,000 race of seven furlongs. 
Le Sancy, a four-year-old, was meeting 
Seabreeze and Ayrshire, both a year 
younger, on very favourable terms, for 
he was only giving the winner 4 lb., and 
Ayrshire 1 lb. Seabreeze won by three- 
parts of a length, and there was a good 
length and a half between second and 
third ; so it is but fair to conclude that 
Le Sancy was a good bit below Derby 
and Leger form. Nevertheless, in his 
native France he did well at the stud, 
and was responsible for many good 
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greys. The most notable of his offspring 
of that colour to run in this country | 
were Nabot—who is still with us and} 
carrying on the grey line—and the 
ill-fated Holocauste, who many thought | 
would have defeated Flying Fox in the | 
Derby, but for his leg breaking shortly | 
after he turned into the straight. Then | 
there is Le Sancy’s grey grandson Roi 
Herode now located at Mr. E. Kennedy’s | 
stud in Ireland. Roi Herode who made 
an excellent race of it with Amadis for 
the Doncaster Cup, is a fairly substantial 
and symmetrical horse, and it may well | 
be that he will give material help in 
advancing the grey cause. In this, his 
second season, he is credited with some 
twenty-five foals. 

Le Sancy was by Atlantic (chestnut) 
out of Gem of Gems, by Strathconan, 
who, ridden by Jim Snowden, ran sixth } 
to Lord Lyon, Savernake, Rustic, Knight 
of the Crescent, and Janitor in the Derby 
of 1866. Strathconan afterwards won 
the Great Yorkshire Stakes and other 
races. In his first few seasons at the | 
stud he was very badly patronised, and 
it was not until 1874 that he got a 
reasonable chance. As a result, in 1878 | 
he stood tenth on the list of winning 
sires, with an aggregate of £5,900. He 
gradually improved his position till 
1881—the year in which his son | 
Buchanan the Lincolnshire 
Handicap—when he occupied sixth 
place with £11,472. Strathconan died 
the following year, but his stock 
continued to run well, and in 1886 his 
son, Eastern Emperor, bred by the late 
Mr. R. Botterill, and a very powerful 
handsome light roan, won the Chester | 
Cup, and at Newmarket, with Archer | 
in the saddle, beat two opponents for 
the Whip. 

Altogether Strathconan was quite a | 
grey celebrity, but he was not a patch | 
on his grandsire Chanticleer, who is 
described as a light grey, 16 hands 
high, with rather a coarse head, deep 
and well hooped back ribs, somewhat 
of a roach back, good thighs and hocks, @ 
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but rather upright in his pasterns, 
and light in bone. Bred at the Curragh 
in 1843 by Mr. St. George, he was by 
Birdcatcher out of Whim, a grey mare 
by Drone. Whim ran pretty frequently 
in Ireland, but with no great success. 
In temper she was far from angelic, a 
characteristic which she bequeathed to 
nearly all her offspring, Chanticleer not 
excepted. After winning several Queen’s 
Plates at the Curragh, it was decided 
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Goodwood Stakes, the Doncaster Cup, 
the Ayr Cup, a Queen’s Plate of two 
miles, and another of four at Edinburgh, 
the Gold Cup at Stirling, and two races 
at Manchester. In 1849 he won the Gold 
Cup at Newcastle, and the Queen’s 
Plate at Lichfield. Altogether he started 
41 times and won 21 races. Chanticleer 
first stood near Oswaldkirk, then at the 
Rawcliffe Stud, York, and finally at 
Croft, Darlington. In 1858 he was 


FRIARY 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


to campaign him in England, and 
accordingly he commenced operations 
by running fourth for the Liverpool July 
Cup, two miles, won by Mr. Meiklam’s 
Inheritress. Immediately after this he 
was purchased by Mr. Merry specially to 
win the Silver Bells and Glasgow Cup 
at Paisley, and to the great delight of 
his owner he had no difficulty in taking 
both events. The following year 
Chanticleer won the Northumberland 
Plate, the Newcastle Gold Cup, the 


second in the list of winning sires, his 
best performer being his bay daughter 
Sunbeam, who took the St. Leger in 
that year. Another of his offspring, 
The Chicken, afterwards re-named 
Vengeance, was owned by the poisoner 
Palmer, and at the sale of his effects 
passed into the possession of Lord 
Portsmouth for 800 guineas. Lord 
Portsmouth raced as Mr. Edwards, and 
in that gentleman’s colours Vengeance 
won the Cesarewitch of 1856. 
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A glance at chart 1 will show that 
Grey Leg, like Chanticleer, has inherited 
his grey coat from Master Robert. The 
late Duke of Westminster thought very 
highly of Grey Leg, there can be no 
doubt he has proved the best grey sire 
in this country since the days of Strath- 
conan, and what is more to the point, 
his most successful stock have been his 
own colour, his greys having won over 
twice as many races and nearly three 
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times as much in stakes as his whole- | 


coloured sons and daughters. Although 
he won the City and Suburban with 


the respectable weight for a three-year- | 
old of 7st., there is no doubt that his 
best course was about a mile, and very | 


few of his stock have been able to stay | 


much beyond that distance. 


His best | 


greys have been Bass Rock, Grey Man, ¢ 


Goblet, Grey Plume, Temeraire, and the 
game little Senseless. The last-named 


Cuart 1, showing lines of greys which trace to both Alcock’s Arabian and the Brownlow Turk. 


ALCOCK’S ARABIAN (gr.) 
Crab h.) 
Sis. to dthello (gr.) 
Regulus m. (gr.) 


Virago (gr. m.) 


Speranza (gr.m.)....... 


BROWNLOW TURK (gr.) 
Grey Grantham (gr. h.) 
Miss Belvoir (gr. m.) 


Childers mare (gr.) 


Blossom (gr. m.) 


Cygnet (gr. h.) 


Mare (gr.) 
| 


x ....Bourdeaux (gr. h.) 


| 
Bab (gr. m.) 


| 
Sir Peter m. (gr.) 


Spinster (1805, gr. m.) 
| 


| 
Master Robert (gr. h.) 
| 


| 
Rust (gr. h.) 


| 
Colleen Dhas (gr. m.) 


| 
Irish Belle (gr. m.) Chanticleer (gr. h.) 


Oxford Mixture (gr. m.) 
| 

Pepper and Salt (ro. h.) 

Grey Leg (gr. or ro. h.) 


Souvenir (gr. m.) 
Strathconan (gr. h.) 
Gem of Gems (gr. m.) 


Le Sancy (gr. h.) 


| 
Nabot (gr. h.) 


| 
Drone (gr. h.) 


Eller (gr. m.) 
Grey Palmer (gr. h.) 


Hollyhock Mare (gr.) 
| 


Victorine (gr. m.) 


Master Bagot (gr. h.) 


Whim (gr. m.) 


Lizzie Greystock (ro. m.) 
Princess Frederika (gr. m.) 


Royal Purple (gr. m.) 


| 

Jollity (ro. m.) 
Looking Glass (gr. m.) 

Nappa (gr. m.) 


Grey Leaf (ro. m.) 


Tagale (gr. m.) 


Tayalie (gr. m.) 
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is now at the stud, and will no doubt 
ably carry on the Rust line of greys. 
The most noteworthy of Grey Leg’s 
whole-colours was Grey Goblin, who, 
notwithstanding his name, was a_ bay ; 
his claim to special mention rests on his 
having won the Liverpool Spring Cup 
when a three-year-old. 

The line of greys which culminates in 
Friary (see chart 3) descends exclusively 
from the Brownlow Turk, and, before 
reaching Grey Friars, had _ passed 
continuously through mares for ten 
generations. 

Friary, it will be recalled, was in the 
very front rank over hurdles, and was 
also a proficient ‘chaser. He is a 
sizable horse, but lacks the quality 
of Grey Leg, Nabot, Athos, and 
Postumus, or others representing the 
Alcock Arabian lines of grey. Never- 
theless, in his class he was an excellent 
stayer and weight-carrier. Colonel Hall 
Walker thought so much of him that 
he put Minoru’s dam to him three 
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years ago, and the result is the grey 
two-year-old Abbot’s Moss; he also 
gave him a chance with White Eagle’s 
dam, Merry Gal, and the offspring of the 
union is a bay yearling filly named 
Meribah. 

Grey Friars, the sire of Friary, was 
also not short of substance, but, although 
he won both the Craven and Payne 
Stakes, was sadly deficient in speed. 
He finished either last or last but one in 
Ormonde’s Derby. This was in 1886, 
and no grey had gone to the post for 
the race since Strathconan gave variety 
to the field twenty years before. Grey 
Friars ultimately tried his hand at 
plating and hurdle racing, but without 
success. As there are only one or two 
grey mares in the Stud Book by him, 
the perpetuation of the Brownlow Turk 
line of greys rests with his son Friary, 
and unless he is better patronised the 
time may not be far distant when this 
ancient family of greys will cease 
to be. 


CHART 2, showing lines of grey which trace to 


Alcock’s Arabian only. 
ALCOCK’S ARABIAN (gr.) 


Mare (gr.) 


Governor mare (gr. ?) 


ALCOCK’S ARABIAN (gr.) 
| 
Crab (gr. h.) 
| 


Cuart3 showing line of grey 
which traces to the Brown- 
low Turk only. 


BROWNLOW TURK (gr.) 
Grey Son of ditto 


Wynn siitiie mare (gr. ?) x Rib (gr. h.) 
Mare (gr.) 
Countess (gr. m.) 
Delpini (gr. h.) 


Scotina (gr. m.) 


Stumps (gr. h.).. x .. Phantom mare (gr.) 


Wicket (gr. m.) 


Varna (gr. m.) 


Euxine (gr. m.) 


Whiteneck (gr. m.) 
Pacolet (gr. h.) 
Faith (gr. m.) 

Camillus (gr. h.) 
Mare (gr.) 


Maid of Wye (gr. m.) 


Pontillon (gr. m.) 


Athos (ro. h.) Pontoon (gr. m.) 


Postumus (gr. h.) 
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Dardanelles (gr. m.) 


Greta (gr. m.) 


Mare (gr.) 

Old Starling (gr.h.) 
Grey Starling (gr. m.) 
Tubercse (gr. m.) 
Contessina (gr. m.) 
Constantia (gr. m.) 
Lisette (gr. m.) 
Madame Vestris (gr. m.) 
Nell (gr. m.) 

Nan Darrell (gr. m.) 


Spinster (1853, gr. m ) 


Persevei ance (dk. gr. m.) 


Straits (ro. h.) 


Grey Friars (gr. h.) 
Friary (gr. h.) 
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THE MIDDLE OF THE CRICKET SEASON 


BY P. F. WARNER 


This Article was written on August 12th 


Jury 15th, 1912, will always remain a 
ncteworthy date in the annals of cricket, 
for on that day teams representing 
Australia and South Africa met at Lord’s. 
Never before had there been a test match 
on the historic ground without England 
being one of the contending parties, and 
it is probable that many a long year will 
elapse before Englishmen will see an 
International game in their own country 
without being frankly partisan as to 
the result ; for there can, I think, be no 


doubt that the Triangular Tournament 


as such has fallen rather flat. It will 
be remembered that the Australians had 
defeated the South Africans at Old 
Trafford, at Whitsuntide, by an innings, 
and this Lord’s match they won almost 
as easily by ten wickets. Mr. Nourse, 
Mr. Pegler, and, in a lesser degree, 
Mr. Faulkner bowled well for the South 
Africans, but apart from these three 
men their attack was only moderate, 
the fielding but fair, and the batting 
lacked distinction. 

Llewellyn played a fine second innings, 
and Mr. Taylor who scored 93 in the 
first innings is an admirable young 
batsman who ought to train on into 
something very good. I think that it 
would be sound policy always to put 
him in first. The great disappointment 
of the South African team has been 
Mr. Faulkner, but his failure as a 
batsman has been due to bad health. 
No man can do himself justice at any 
game unless physically fit, and everyone 
will hope that before these words appear 
in print Mr. Faulkner will have so far 
recovered as to play another of those 


fine innings which in_ the past 
have delighted spectators in England, 
Australia, and South Africa. With 
Mr. Faulkner back in his true form the 
South African batting would auto- 
matically improve thirty per cent. | 
As in the match at Manchester, Mr. 
Kelleway and Mr. Bardsley made scores 
of over a hundred, and they apparently 
have a strong liking for the South 
Africans bowling. Mr. Kelleway may 
be very tiring to watch, but his value to 
his side is immense, for when he makes 
up his mind to stay in, he is extra- | 
ordinarily difficult to get out; he has} 
a really wonderful defence, combined 
with great patience and a straight bat. | 

The Australians have a decided tail, | 
but their first five or six batsmen are all 
dangerous, and their bowling is full of | 
variety. If no one bowler stands by 
himself as a combination they are 
effective. With so much bowling at his 
command, Mr. Gregory, the captain, is 
able to keep his attack at a high 
standard throughout a long innings, 
without overworking any one individual 
bowler. 

Time was when Gentlemen v. Players 
at the Oval was of almost secondary 
importance, but in the last few years 
there has been a great revival, and now 
cricketers, both Amateur and Professional 
are anxious to be asked to take part in 
this game. The wicket was very good 
throughout the match, without being 
too good, and there is little doubt that a 
definite result would have been arrived 
at if the catching on both sides had been 
up to the mark. 


| 
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CRICKET 


The Gentlemen won the toss and 
made 366, Mr. Fry playing a fine and 
precise innings of 101. As usual he was 
very good ir forcing strokes off his legs, 
and Rhodes, the Players’ captain, would 
have done well to have strengthened the 
field in that direction when Hitch was 
bowling to him. When a fast or medium 
right-handed bowler is bowling to Mr. 
Fry it is almost invariably sound policy 
to have at least three men on the on side, 
a mid on, a short leg, and a long leg, and 
occasionally it may even be necessary to 
have another fieldsman back to save the 
boundary between short leg and mid on. 


Mr. Fry does not edge many balls into” 


the slips. 

Mr. Spooner without being quite at 
his best made many delightful off drives 
and forcing strokes past mid on, and 
Mr. A. P. Day, who, like Mr. Spooner, 
made 73, cut square very finely. Mr. 
Day is an admirable batsman who gets 
well over the ball, and when his fast 
medium bowling and fielding are taken 
into consideration, we have in him a 
strong candidate for a place in the 
England XI. 

The Gentlemen had a capital array of 
bowlers in Mr. Carr, Mr. Foster, Mr. 
Evans, Mr. Greswell, and Mr. Day, but 
their catching during the partnership of 
Tarrant and Hearne (J. W.) went all to 
pieces, Tarrant being missed twice, and 
Hearne three times in the course of 
about half an hour’s cricket. These 
dropped catches had an _ enormous 
influence on the game. Tarrant, who 
gave his first chance at 16, subsequently 
scored 76, and Hearne, who had three 
escapes while making his first twenty 
runs, eventually succeeded in carrying 
out his bat for 123. 

Some of Tarrant’s strokes were very 
fine indeed, and Hearne is to be 
congratulated on scoring a century in 
his first Gentlemen v. Players match, 
and at the age of 21. In their second 
innings, the Gentlemen made 245 for 
seven wickets before ‘“ declaring,” Mr. 
A. J. Evans accumulating 64 not out, and 
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Mr. Spooner, Mr. Jessop, the Jam Sahib 
being all seen to the utmost advantage. 
Tarrant and Relf bowled very well in 
this innings, and the latter showed that 
next to Barnes he is probably the best 
medium-paced right-handed bowler in 
England, though Mr. Greswell and 
Kennedy are strong rivals. With his 
short run and easy action, Relf can 
literally bowl all day; he is a good field in 
the slips or in the “ country,” and is very 
far from being an indifferent batsman. 

In the second innings of the 
Professionals Hobbs played in his most 
brilliant and dazzling style actually 
scoring 51 runs in twenty minutes. 
Hobbs’s batting this season has been 
by no means consistent, but on his day 
he is delightful to watch, for he executes 
every stroke in a charmingly natural 
and an easy manner, and judged by his 
form in the Test Matches he is the best 
batsman in England. The match ended 
with the Players’ score at 136 for five 
wickets, Mr. Carr who bowled his 
googlies very well, sticking up the 
batsmen. As a whole, the match was 
spoilt by the moderate nature of the 
catching, and on the part of the 
Gentlemen there was a good deal that 
savoured of indifference, if not of actual 
slackness, about the fielding on the 
second afternoon, which one does not 
expect in any first-class match, and 
more particularly in such a_ historic 
fixture as Gentlemen v. Players. 

Even in these days of almost weekly 
Test Matches and Triangular Tourna- 
ments, Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s 
retains its old glamour. To many, indeed, 
it is the chief match of the year, and that 
it may always maintain its prestige is 
devoutly to be hoped, for it has been 
played for over a hundred years, and it 
is still the ambition of every cricketer 
to appear in it. It was much to be 
regretted that neither Mr. F. R. Foster 
nor Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas, whose 
bowling had so much to do with 
England’s success in Australia last 
winter, could play, the latter on account 
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of illness; while the Kent committee 
declined to allow Woolley and 
Humphreys to accept the invitation of 
the Selection Committee on the ground 
that Kent were meeting the South 
Africans at Maidstone, and that to put 
anything less than their best team into 
the field would, have been discourteous 
to our visitors. 

The Players won the toss, and the 
famous Rhodes and Hobbs put on 
124 runs for the first wicket ; but then 
the batting failed in an extraordinary 
manner, and when the ninth wicket fell 
the score was only 213. Dean, however, 
and Hearne (J. W.) pulled the game 
round by adding 98 runs for the last 
wicket. Hearne played a_ beautiful 
innings of 77 not out, timing the ball 
to perfection and using his wrists at 
the right second. Dean also made some 
remarkably good hits. The Players 
were out at half-past five, and when the 
Gentlemen began their innings a quarter 


of an hour later, the light suddenly 
became bad, and a hurricane of cold wind 
blew from the north, with the result 
that the papers and hats of spectators 
flew through the air and an awning was 


almost carried away. It was a rare 
opportunity for a fast bowler, and Hitch 
from the Nursery end, with a wind 
almost dead behind him, made the most 
of it, for he bowled at a really terrific 
pace and made the ball get up. When 
stumps were drawn the Gentlemen had 
lost four wickets, those of Mr. Spooner, 
Mr. Day, Mr. Evans, and Mr. Falcon 
for 30 runs, so that the Players were in 
a very strong position. 

On the second day the weather was 
very bad, and play was limited to about 
three hours and a half. The Gentlemen 
completed a first innings of 242, Mr. 
Johnston playing admirably. He made 
89. He has a fine upright style 
and keeps the bouncing balls down 
with great skill. He is also a very 
good judge of a run, and a splendid 
field at third man and in the long 
field where he covers an enormous 
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amount of ground. He looks all over an | 
England cricketer who would be very | 
successful on Australian wickets. | 

Late in the afternoon the wicket 
became very awkward. Barnes bowled | 
magnificiently, never sending down a | 
loose ball and often making the ball | 
get up; but Mr. Kidd—who in the | 
University match had shown that he is | 
a good man inacrisis—and Mr. Johnston | 
batted splendidly. |The follow-on was 
not only saved, but the Gentlemen got 
within 69 of their opponents total. 

On the third day, when the weather | 
was ideal, the Players began their | 
second innings, and they had to fight | 
hard for their runs. The wickets of | 
Hobbs, Hayes, Mead and Tarrant were | 
lost for 28 runs, but once again 
Hearne (J. W.) came to the rescue of his 
side, and he and Rhodes added 79 runs 
before a good ball from Mr. Falcon hit the 
top of Rhodes’ off stump. Rhodes played 
a characteristically sound innings of 42, 
and Hearne, 
Gentlemen and Players matches has 
been remarkable, bids fair to become 
the best batsman in England. Eventually | 
the Players innings closed for 181 runs, | 
and the Gentlemen were left with 251 
runs to make in a little over three hours. 

Rhodes began the Players bowling 
with Barnes and Relf, and these two | 
bowled with such unerring accuracy 
that the first sixty runs took an 
hour and a half in the making.} It 
was obvious at this point thatthe 
Gentlemen could not possibly win, but 
the cricket was very interesting, as it 
always must be when great bowlers are 
bowling to great batsmen on a wicket on 
which the ball is constantly doing some- | 
thing. Mr. Fry and Mr. Day played | 
well, but the innings of the day and of 
the match, was the Jam Sahib’s. He 
made the bowling look very simple, but 
it must be remembered that neither 
Barnes nor Relf bowled a ball at him, 
and it would have been very interesting 
to see how he would have dealt with 
their wonderful accuracy. 


whose success in both | 


CRICKET 


Rhodes would have done well to have 
put on Barnes and Relf again very soon 
after Mr. Fry got out; for at that 
period the Players had just an outside 
chance of victory. As it was the match 
ended in a draw with the Gentlemen’s 
score at 159 for six wickets. The Jam 
Sahib, whose batting bore the hall-mark 
of genius, was stumped just on time. 
So ended a most interesting match 
which would in every probability have 
had a decisive result but for the rain on 
the second day. 

The wicket often gave the bowlers 
some assistance, and afforded another 
instance of the fact that Lord’s ground 
in fine weather affords a chance to both 
batsmen and bowlers. Three very good 
amateur bowlers were seen for the first 
time in this match, in Mr. Greswell, 
Mr. Simms, and Mr. Kidd, and when 
their batting and fielding is taken into 
consideration, the two latter must be 
ranked as fine all-round cricketers. 
But, after all Hearne, who _ besides 
batting so admirably, claimed the 
wickets of Mr. Fry in both innings, 
and the Jam Sahib in the first innings 
of the Gentlemen, was the all-round 
man in the match, the best feature of 
which was the number of young 
cricketers on both sides, who proved 
their sterling worth—a happy augury 
for the future of English cricket! 

The wicket-keeping of Mr. W. S. Bird 
for the Gentlemen, and of Smith for the 
Players, was excellent, and, in happy 
contrast to the match at the Oval. The 
catching and fielding of both sides was 
of a high standard. 

The Test match at Manchester, 
between England and Australia, which 
had been so eagerly looked forward to, 
was completely spoilt by the wretched 
weather, which was at its very worst 
at this time. About four hours’ play 
was possible on the first day, less than 
a couple of hours on the second, and not 
a ball could be bowled on the third day. 
Under the circumstances there is little 
to be said, but a very fine innings of 92 
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by Rhodes must be noted. With Smith, 
the wicket-keeper, Haigh, Barnes, and 
Hitch the last four batsmen in the order 
of going in, England appeared to have 
something of a tail on paper, and so it 
proved in the actual match ; and it was 
curious that the selectors should have 
preferred both Hitch and Haigh to 
Hayes. 

Everyone had sipposed that if 
wicket was slow Haigh would play and 
not Hitch, if the wicket was _ fast 
Hitch would be given the preference over 
Haigh, and that in any event, were the 
wicket fast or slow, Hayes would play. 
As it was, Mr. Fry, the England captain, 
had no fewer than seven bowlers on his 
side, Barnes, Mr. Foster, Woolley, 
Rhodes, Haigh, Hitch, and Hearne (J.W.) 
No captain that ever lived, or ever will 
live, can manage seven bowlers success- 
fully. Four stock bowlers and a change 
bowler are quite sufficient. 

Old Trafford is probably the finest 
ground in England. Spectators are not 
allowed to walk on the ground with the 
result that the turf is so perfect that a 
wicket might literally be pitched any- 
where inside the railings. The light, too, 
is excellent, and the pavilion and stands 
most comfortable. 

But Manchester has a terrible, and one 
fears, a well deserved reputation for 
rain, and the history of Test Matches 
there is rather unfortunate. 

It may without undue exaggeration 
be said that rain began to fall on May 
30, and, excepting for a very fine and 
warm fortnight between July 8 and 
July 20, it has been raining ever since. 
Certainly cricketers will have cause to 
remember this summer of 1912 as one 
of the worst they have ever experienced. 
It is unreasonable to expect people to 
look on at cricket in such weather, and 
when we talk of poor “ gates ’’—as we 
assuredly shall in October and November 
when the financial positions of the 
county clubs are examined—it will be 
as well to remember that the climatic 
conditions, and not “the decay” of 
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cricket, have been the main contributing 
cause. 

Another Test Match, that between 
Australia and South Africa at Trent 
Bridge on August Bank Holiday, was 
ruined by the rain, only an innings to 
each side being completed, with the 
result that South Africa led by 110 
runs, their total being 329 to Australia’s 
219. The pitch was slow without ever 
being really difficult, constant showers 
preventing it from drying sufficiently to 
enable the bowlers to turn the ball 
quickly, and the South Africans were 
seen to far greater advantage than in 
any previous match of the triangular 
tournament. 

There was some steady and consistent 
batting, Mr. Nourse and Mr. White 
being the most successful, Mr. Pegler 
and Mr. Faulkner bowled excellently, 
Mr. Ward kept wicket in tip-top form, 
and the fielding was admirable. In 
every way the South Africans showed 
themselves a good eleven, and it is much 
to be regretted that they did not strike 
their true form earlier in the season. 

Mr. Macartney played a brilliant little 
innings for the Australians, and Mr. 
Bardsley with a score of 56 kept up his 
reputation for always coming off against 
South Africa; but he, like Mr. Jennings, 
was run out through fine fielding on the 
part of Mr. Taylor; and it would be 
interesting at the end of their tour to 
know exactly how many of _ the 
Australians have been dismissed in this 
unsatisfactory manner ? Mr. Jennings is 
already said to have been run out seven 
times. 

By the time this article appears in 
print the County Championship will 
probably have been decided. At the 
present moment Yorkshire are leading 
with Northamptonshire, a good second, 


and Middlesex, Kent, Lancashire 
separated from one another by decimals 
only. 


Yorkshire, with all the worst of the 
wicket, just managed to save themselves 
from defeat at the hands of Lancashire 
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at old Trafford, Mr. Spooner playing a 

delightful innings for the Red Rose, 
but they are a good and consistent 
side, though one would not class them | 
with the great Yorkshire elevens of 
the past. They owe much to the batting 
of Denton who after starting the season 
indifferently has been in superb form 
since the end of June, Boothand Drake are 
very promising all-round cricketers, and 
Haigh is still a power on a sticky wicket. 

Denton has never’ been really 
appreciated at his true worth, for at his 
best he is really a great batsman on fast 
and slow wickets alike. No cricketer 
that I have ever seen times the ball 
better, and he has every stroke at his 
command. For such a slightly-built 
man he hits the ball with astonishing 
power, and he is always neat in every- 
thing he does. In Nyren’s day he would 
have been admired as much for the grace 
of his batting and fielding as for the 
number of runs he made and saved. 

Lancashire, Yorkshire’s great rivals, 
are a very fine batting side, but on good 
wickets they stand in need of another 
bowler. They are to be congratulated 
on defeating the South Africans, the 
first county team to do so, and wherever 
they eventually finish in the champion- 
ship, the season will have been a notable 
one for them with their two victories 
over the Australians. 

I have not had the opportunity of 
seeing Northamptonshire play, but they 
must be a good side, though it is a matter 
for regret that they do not include in 
their programme two or three of the 
most famous counties. 

Hampshire are another good eleven, 
and their splendid win over the 
Australians aroused great enthusiasm in 
the county. They had rather the best of 
the wicket, for the rain that fell on the 
second morning was no advantage to 
their opponents; but allowing for this 
they played the better cricket, and fully 
deserved their success. 

Mead’s 160 was a magnificent innings 
without a chance, and one wishes that 
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this fine young left-handed batsman 
would come off in representative games 
in a manner more commensurate with 
his real abilities. He and Kennedy had 
most to do with their side’s triumph, and 
the latter is a really good bowler—one of 
the very best medium - paced right- 
handers we have. Kennedy has the great 
gift of flight; he varies his pace well, 
and he keeps an excellent length. 

One of the most satisfactory signs of 
the season has been the number of young 
men who are coming to the front, and 
with the veteran brigade holding their 
own well, what interesting elevens 
between over thirty-five and under 
thirty-five could be selected from the 
following names! 

Over Thirty-Five. 


C. B. Fry (Hants) 
The Jam Sahib (Sussex) 
G. L. Jessop (Glo'ster) 
D. W. Carr (Kent) 
Huish (Kent) 

Barnes (Staffordshire) 
Hirst (Yorkshire) 
Denton (Yorkshire) 
Tyldesley (Lancashire) 
Haigh (Yorkshire) 
Relf A.E. (Sussex) 
Sharp (Lancashire) 
Hayes (Surrey) 

King (Leicester) 


Under Thirty-Five 
Spooner (Lancs.) 
J.W.H.T.Douglas( Essex) 
A. C. Johnston (Hants) 
A. P. Day (Kent) 

F. R. Foster (Warwick) 
W.T.Greswell (Somerset) 
Hobbs (Surrey) 

Hitch (Surrey) 

Smith (Warwick) or 
Murrell (Middlesex) 
Hearne (J. W.) (Mid’sex) 
*Rhodes (Yorkshire) 
Mead (Hants) 

Woolley (Kent) 

Tarrant (Middlesex) 
Kennedy (Hants) 
Hardinge (Kent) 
Humphreys (Kent) 

Relf R. (Sussex) 
*Rhodes will be 35 in October. 


It is only natural after such a wet 
summer that there should be various 
suggestions as to how to fight the rain 
successfully, and it is said that Yorkshire 
are proposing that the wicket should be 
protected from seven o’clock in the 
morning of the first day’s play, and 
at all periods subsequently, during rain. 
I hope no such plan will be adopted for 
there are several objections to such a 
proposal. The captain who won the 
toss would know for certain that the 
wicket for the rest of the match would 
not be affected by rain, and he could, 

'and always would, put the other side in 
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first if there had been such heavy rain 
prior to seven a.m. that the wicket was 
soft when the time for play commenced. 
Nine times out of ten it is the uncertainty 
of the weather which stops a captain 
putting the other side in to bat. The 
bowlers again would complain that they 
did not have their fair share of sticky 
wickets on which to bowl, and finally 
the outfield might be like a morass with 
the fielders sliding about while the 
bowlers had to bowl with a wet ball 
on a dry wicket. It is possible that the 
day may come when cricket in wet 
weather will be played under cover, 
but I very much doubt it, for that 
would mean nothing but hard, dry 
wickets, and a corresponding strike on 
the part of the bowlers. Also a generation 
of batsmen who knew not what a sticky 
wicket was, would grow up, and that, 
surely, is not in the interests of the 
game. Cricket was meant to be played 
in normal summer weather. In an 
abnormal summer, cricket never has 
flourished and never will flourish. 
Yorkshire have suffered terribly by the 
bad weather this year, but their proposal 
is rather of the panic-stricken order, and 
is not quite what one would have 
expected from a clear thinking and hard 
headed community. If we had an 
exceptionally dry summer there would 
be sure to be someone who would come 
forward with a proposal to water the 
wicket every monring, and thereby give 
the bowlers a chance ! 

The two matches between the M.C.C. 
and a Public Schools XI., at Lord’s, were 
a great success, and I should like to see 
not only Eton v. Harrow, Rugby v. 
Marlborough, Cheltenham v. Haileybury 
playing at Lord’s, but also Charterhouse 
and Westminster, and Winchester v. 
Harrow. A Public Schools week in 
August might be a great success. The 
Marylebone Club as the trustee and 
mother of cricket cannot see too much of 
her cricketing children. 
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THE WYE, HEREFORDSHIRE 


THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE SALMON 


As INDICATED BY ITS SCALES 


BY J. ARTHUR HUTTON 


With Illustrations from Phctographs taken by the Author 


ALTHOUGH investigation of the scales 
of salmon has now been carried on 
systematically for several years, it will 
probably come as news to most people 
that the life history of each individual 
fish is more or less clearly written on 
its scales. Sometimes the writing may 
be difficult to read, but as a rule with 
a little practice and with the aid of a 
pocket magnifying glass one can easily 
ascertain the age of the fish one may 
capture in the river or buy at the fish- 
monger’s shop. Further than that it is 
possible to tell how old the fish was 
when it first migrated to the sea as a 
smolt, how long it remained in salt water 
before it returned to the river to spawn, 
and the number of times it has succeeded 


in reaching the spawning grounds with 
the object of reproducing its species. 

I believe the original discovery that 
the age of fish could be ascertained from 


their scales was made by Dr. C. 
Hoffbauer, but his investigations were 
principally in connection with carp and 
and other fresh-water fish (a). Similar 
work was being carried on at the same 
time by Dr. Stuart Thomson in con- 
nection with the scales of salt-water 
fish (b). Although Germany can rightly 
claim the honour of the first discovery, 
Scotland can equally claim credit for the 
fact that the late Lord Blythswood and 
Mr. H. W. Johnston were the first to 
take up the investigation of the scales of 
salmon: Mr. Johnston’s first publication 


(a) ‘‘ Die Altersbestimmung des Karpfen von seiner Schuppen ”’ Jahresbercht des Schlesischen 


Fischerei-Vereins 1899. 


‘‘ Weitere Beitrage zur Alters und Wachsstums—bestimmung der Fische, 


spez, des Karpfens’’ Zeitschrift Fur Fischerei XII Jahrgang 1905 Heft 3. 
(b) ‘‘ The periodic growth of scales in gadide as an index of age,” Journal Marine Biological 


Association, vol. VII, No. 1, April, 1904. 
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appeared in the form of a letter to the 
Field, on October 29th, 1904. Since then 
he has followed this up with other 
publications (c) in which he worked 
out most fully the life-history of the fish 
as’ shown by its scales. Mr. W. L. 
Calderwood, Dr. Hubert Turnbull, Herr 
Knut Dahl and others have also published 
the results of their investigations and 
have fully confirmed the truth of the 
“salmon scale theory,’’ as first elucidated 
by Mr. Johnston. The work has also 
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family to which the salmon belongs or 
to go into speculative reflections as to 
whether this fish was originally of marine 
or fresh water origin. I believe those 
who are best able to judge are of opinion 
that the salmon was originally a marine 
fish which adopted the migratory habit 
in order to reproduce its species. One 
fact is, however, quite certain. Although 
the salmon is born in fresh water and 
spends its first years in the river, the 
larger and more important portion of 
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been taken up at the Manchester 
University by Miss Philippa Esdaile, 
under the direction of Professor Sydney 
Hickson. 


LIFE HISTORY OF THE SALMON. 


Before entering on the details of 
Mr. Johnston’s scale theory, I propose 
to state shortly the few facts which we 
know about the life-history of the 
salmon. There is no need to enter into 
a dissertation on the scientific order or 


its life is spent in salt water, and it is 
in the sea that it obtains the food which 
enables it to grow so rapidly into a fish 
of large and handsome dimensions. After 
one or more year’s life in the sea it returns 
to the river in which it was born. 
Occasionally it may go to other rivers, 
but I think it can now be taken as 
definitely proved that as a general rule 
some marvellous homing instinct enables 
each fish to find its own river. Many 
theories have been put forward as to why 


(c) 23rd, 25th, 26th and 28th Annual Reports of the Fishery Board for Scotland. 
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salmon enter the rivers in the early 
spring though they do not spawn until 
the late autumn. It is now generally 
accepted that the main object of the 
tish’s return to fresh water is to reproduce 
its species in the act of spawning, and in 
ordinary seasons in long rivers only 
those fish which run up in the spring 
have any chance of reaching the best 
spawning grounds which are usually 
situated in the upper waters. Some fish 
may return to fresh water in January 
or even earlier, some may delay their 


27/4LB. HEN FISH. 


return until the spring or summer, and 
some may only run up in the autumn. 
In this connection, a good deal depends 
on the state of the water, and the various 
runs of fish may be earlier or later 
according to whether floods are numerous 
or not. In periods of drought and low 
water fish do not come in out of the 
sea, and those that are already in the 
river run no higher up, but remain in the 
deeper pools, and this is especially the 
case when the temperature of the water 
is low. 
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SPAWNING. 

No matter at what period of the year 
the fish may enter the river, whether it 
be in spring, summer, or autumn, the 
majority will spawn more or less about 
the same time. In the Wye, which is | 
the river I know best, fish are running 
into fresh water in varying numbers from 
January Ist to December 31st. The run 
of what are known as “ spring fish ”’ 
commences in November or December, 
possibly earlier. The earliest spawning 
takes place at the beginning of October, 
but I have myself seen fish spawning 
so late as February, and there are 
records of fish spawning in April and 
May. The bulk of the fish, however, 
are on the spawning beds in November 
and December. No doubt the conditions 
will vary in different rivers according 
to whether they are large or small, or 
whether the temperature of the water is 
co'd or warm. In countries like Norway 
or Iceland spawning must be completed 
in October or early in November before 
the rivers are frozen up. 

The hen fish has, roughly speaking, 
about 800 eggs for every pound of 
weight ; thus a fish of 20lbs. would 
have 16,000 ova. These are deposited 
in a sort of trench which she digs up 
with her tail in the gravel at the bottom 
of the river. In this work she is assisted 
by the force of the water, and for this 
reason the work is generally carried on 
in a strong current about one to three 
feet deep. The amount of gravel moved 
is almost incredible, some of the stones 
being as large as a man’s head, though, 
as a rule, she prefers rather smaller 
stones for her operations. She com- 
mences by scooping out a hole or 
depression about a foot deep, in which 
some of the ova are deposited, and then 
moves up higher and the gravel disturbed 
in the second operation covers up the 
eggs previously deposited; and so the 
work is continued for a week or two, 
and one may sometimes see beds fully 
five yards long. The cock fish does 
nothing to help her in cutting the beds, 
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but leaves her to do all the hard work, 
while he spends most of his time in the 
glorious old game of fighting. It often 
happens that he is off somewhere else 
when he ought to be by her side to 
impregnate the eggs with his milt, with 
the consequence that many of them are 
wasted. If it were not for the great 
prodigality of nature very few eggs 
would be fertilized, with a disastrous 
effect on the future of the race. 

After spawning the spent fish drop 
back into the deep holes, and many of 
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temperature of the water. The fish, or 
alevin, as it is called when it emerges 
from the egg, is a helpless little creature 
scarcely an inch long, to which is 
attached a sort of sac or yolk. It 
wriggles up through the stones and 
remains in a sheltered spot until this 
sac is absorbed, which takes place in 
about six or eight weeks, and afterwards 
ordinary feeding commences. During 
its early life in the river the habits of 
the young salmon parr are much the 
sume as those of trout, but as a rule 


A DAY’S CATCH ON 


them die after their exertions. The 
survivors, which are known as kelts, 
gradually return down the river and 
ultimately regain the sea, when they 
begin to feed ravenously. As _ will 
be seen later, comparatively few of them 
live to spawn a second time, and an 
almost infinitesimal number survive to 
spawn on a third occasion. 


RIVER LIFE. 


The eggs hatch out in about three 
months, but this will vary with the 
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after the second year, and generally about 
april or May, the imperative compulsion 
of the inherited migratory instinct 
asserts itself and the small parr starts 
on its journey down the river to 
the richer feeding grounds of the sea. 
This instinct is one of the many 
marvellous points connected with the 
life history of the salmon. Here we have 
two fish—salmon and trout—side by 
side in the same stream, both very 
similar in appearance and with much 
the same habits. The trout remains 
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where it born, after several 
years may grow to perhaps half a pound 
or a pound in weight, and under very 
favourable conditions may attain to 
three or four pounds or occasionally to 
even a larger weight. On the other hand 
his cousin the salmon goes off to the 
wonderful feeding grounds of the sea 
when only 4 to 6 inches long, and 1 or 
2 ounces in weight, and after a com- 
paratively short absence in the sea 
returns to the fresh water weighing 
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scales. The parr is coloured and spotted 
like the trout, but when the migratory 
instinct asserts itself, and while still in 
fresh water, the fish becomes bright and 
silvery, and is then called a smolt. This 
alteration in colouring is due to some 
change which takes place in the thin 
skin or membrane which covers each 
scale. If one removes the scales one 
finds the slate coloured bars and red 
spots and all the parr colouring on the 
true skin which is underneath the scales, 


AA RIVER IN FLOOD. 


anything from two or three pounds up 


to sixty pounds or more. There are 
also trout which migrate to the sea, 
known as salmon trout or _ sea 
trout, but although they grow more 
rapidly and to a larger size than the 
river trout they never attain the magnifi- 
cent proportions of the salmon. A 10-lb. 
salmon is a small fish, but in this country 
a sea trout over that weight is a rarity. 

There is one curious fact in connection 
with the migration of the salmon parr, 
namely, the change in the colour of the 
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showing that the disappearance of the 
parr-marking is due to the scales losing 
their transparency. 


SEA LIFE. 


On entering the sea the smolt begins 
to feed and grow rapidly, and it has 
been stated that a fully-grown salmon 
can devour more herrings in a day than 
a man. Their food is said to consist 
largely of herrings and sand-eels; but 
really we know very little of what 
happens to the fish in salt water. We 
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don’t know how far out to sea they go, 
and until recently we did not know how 
long they stopped there. All that we 
knew was that they went to the sea 
when four to six inches in length and 
perhaps two ounces in weight, that 
when they returned to the river they 
were seldom less than two pounds in 
weight and 18 inches in length, and that 
sometimes they might weigh from 20 to 
40 pounds or even 60 pounds or more. 
The largest Atlantic salmon ever caught 
with rod and line weighed 68 lbs, but 
larger fish have been caught in nets. 
I believe the heaviest fish of which there 
are authentic records weighed 84 Ibs. 
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salt water. The longer they remain in 
the rich feeding grounds of the sea the 
larger they will be. Eventually, if the 
fish escapes seals and other enemies in 
the sea, nets and traps in the rivers, 
and also the alluring temptations cast 
before it by the persevering angler, it 
will reach the spawning grounds and do 
its best to continue its species, and so 
the circle is complete. 


OLD THEORIES. 


So far I have been going over old 
ground. Most of these facts have been 
well known for many years, though only 
a little over fifty years ago salmon parr 


GAULA. 


RETURN TO THE RIVER. 

After a period of one, two or more 
years spent in the sea the marvellous 
inherited instinct again asserts itself 
and compels the fish to leave the sea 
and return to the river in which it was 
born, in order to reproduce its species. 
It has been definitely proved that the 
eggs die in salt water, and were it not 
for this return to fresh water salmon 
would soon become extinct. The return 
may take place at various seasons of 
the year, and the fish will vary in weight 
according to the length of time spent in 
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were supposed to be a separate species 
of the salmonide. They even had a 
Latin name for the little gentleman— 
Salmo salmulus. Notwithstanding all 
the investigations of recent years even 
to-day there are many people—some of 
whom pretend to be great authorities 
on fishing—who firmly believe that the 
smolts which go down to the sea in April 
or May an ounce or two in weight return 
to the river in the July or August 
immediately following as grilse weighing 
4 or 5lbs. If this were true the rate of 
growth would be more than marvellous ; 
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but this idea, like many other wonderful 
theories based on insufficient evidence, 
has been exploded by Mr. Johnston and 
Mr. Calderwood. 


THE SCALE THEORY. 

As mentioned before, Mr. Johnston’s 
original papers on the scale theory were 
published in the reports of the Scottish 
Fishery Board. Unfortunately publica- 
tions in blue books have about as much 


PLATE 1. 


Scale of a Smolt from the Tay, 13.8 cms. long, 


caught in tidal water, May, 1904. 


Age a little 
over two years. 


Lines of third summer forming. 


N.B.—In this and the succeeding photographs 
the lower part is the posterior or exposed 
portion of the scale, which lies towards the tail 
of the fish. The ring formation can only be 
distinguished on the anterior portion which is 
covered and protected by adjoining scales. 


chance of being read by the general 
public as if they appeared in a daily 
newspaper printed in the planet Mars ; 
and therefore all the more thanks are 
due to Mr. W. L. Calderwood for his 
excellent book, ‘‘ The Life of the 
Salmon,” which appeared in 1908. This 
is a book which ought to be read by 
everyone who takes an intelligent interest 
in the life history of the salmon, and 
particularly the fourth chapter which 
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deals most fully with Mr. Johnston’s 
investigations. 

The subject of salmon scales is a very 
large one; in this paper it is not 
proposed to do more than give some 
slight idea of the theory of the periodic 
growth of the scales of salmon, and for 
the sake of brevity many of the facts 
and arguments on which the theory is 
based are omitted. 


SCALES GROW WITH THE FISH. 


It has been definitely proved that 
salmon do not acquire new scales to 
meet the increased growth of later years. 
Almost all the scales are acquired during 
the very earliest part of the fish’s life, 
and except to replace lost scales or to 
repair scars or wounds no new scales are 
acquired. Consequently the original 
scales must increase in size as the fish 
grows in length, girth, and weight. The 
exact manner of growth has not as yet 
been fully investigated, but on this 
occasion it is sufficient to state that the 
scales increase in size by the addition 
of rings or lines around the circumference 
of each scale. These lines represent the 
growth which is necessary to cover the 
annually increasing bulk of the fish, just 
like the rings added by a tree for each 
year’s growth. There is, however, this 
difference, that the scales of a salmon 
acquire a considerable but varying 
number of lines in each year, and the 
question naturally arises to how one can 
ascertain the age of a fish ? 


SUMMER AND WINTER GROWTH. 


During the summer when food is 
plentiful the lines are well marked and 
far apart ; on the other hand, in winter 
there is a diminution if not an actual 
cessation of feeding which is indicated 
by a series or zone of narrower lines. 
A close examination of several scales 
from any fish with a magnifying glass 
will show they all have similar markings, 
and that these are divided into zones or 
series of lines alternately far apart and 
close together, the latter representing the 


So 
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slackened growth during the winter and 
the former the rapid growth of summer. 
By counting the number of winter and 
summer zones one can determine with 
almost absolute accuracy the age of any 
fish, at any rate up to a certain stage 
of its life. 

This diminution of feeding takes place 
in the sea as well as in fresh water, owing 
to lessened food supplies or possibly to 
the sexual instinct asserting itself in the 
later months of the year. The winter 
check is not always clearly defined, and 
as a rule is less marked during the first 
winter spent in the sea than in subsequent 
years; from which it would appear that 
there is not the same diminution of 
feeding in the intermediate stage between 
smolt and grilse as in the later periods 
when the fish is of larger size. 


GROWTH AND COLOUR OF SCALES. 


If the skin of a salmon be examined 
carefully it will be found that the scales 
are embedded in pockets in the true skin, 
and are arranged in consecutive rows 
slanting in a downward and backward 
direction towards the tail. Only a small 
portion of each scale is visible, as they 
overlap one another like the tiles on a 
roof. The posterior or exposed portion 
lying towards the tail, owing to wear 
and tear, is of little use for observation. 
It is on the front or anterior portion we 
find the lines which indicate the growth 
and history of the fish. These lines or 
ridges are on the outer surface of the 
scale, and both the outer and inner 
surface of the scales are covered with a 
thin skin or mucous menbrane, which 
has to be removed before the scales can 
be examined. The changes in the colour 
of the fish are largely due to alterations 
in this thin skin, as the scales themselves 
are transparent and have no colour ; 
but this question has not as yet been 
fully investigated. The early spring fish 
is bright and silvery; as the spawning 
season approaches the fish grow dull 
and almost repulsive in appearance, and 
the cock fish often becomes absolutely 
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red in colour. At this time the scales 
are firmly embedded in the skin and are 
most difficult to remove. Later on the 
kelt or spent fish will gradually recover 
from the exertions of spawning, and just 
before entering the sea will become 
bright and silvery again. In fact, their 
scales change in colour in much the same 
way as those of the smolts when they 
are dropping down on their first journey 
to the sea. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SALMON. 


Before dealing with the changes which 
take place in the scales during the 
different periods of the fish’s life, I 
should like to call attention to the 
manner in which salmon are—perhaps 
rather empirically—classified by fisher- 
men according to their size and the 
period of the year when they return to 
the rivers as follows :— 

(1) Parr.—Early river life before 

migration to the sea. 

(2) Smolt—When the fish assumes the 
silvery coating on its journey to 
salt water. 

At this stage of life the fish is about 4 to 
6 in. long, though occasionally one may 
meet with specimens of 8in. or even 
more. 

(3) Grilse — The adolescent salmon 
which enter the rivers usually 
in June, July, and August, and 
generally weigh from about 
3 to 5 lbs. 

(4) Small spring, summer, and autumn 
fish, which enter the rivers at 
varying seasons and generally 
weigh from about 7 to 15 lbs. 

(5) Large spring, summer, and autumn 
fish, which weigh from about 
14 Ibs. to 30 lbs. or over. 


In addition there are the exceptionally 
large fish of 40 or 50 lbs. and more; - 
but these are unfortunately not very 
numerous, and it does not fall to the 
lot of every fisherman to capture a 
forty-pounder let alone a fifty-pounder. 
The capture of such a fish is generally 
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recorded in the fishing papers as a feat SCALES OF PARR AND SMOLTS. 


to be proud of. If we examine the scales of a smolt 

we find a rudimentary centre surrounded 

by six to ten fine concentric lines of oval 

shape representing the first year’s 

growth or annual area. The last few 

lines are closer together and form a 

darker band, representing the check in 

feeding and growth during the first 

Qnd yr. winter. This inner core is surrounded 

Ist yr. by nine to fifteen lines of the second 

Cemes. year’s growth with a similar winter band. 

Surrounding these we may find a few 

lines denoting further feeding in the 

river before migration to the sea. This 

proves that the majority of the parr 

spend two years in fresh water before 

their departure as smolts. One may, 

however, find some which migrate when 

only one year old, whereas others may 

delay their journey until three years old 

Scale of a fish in the intermediate stage between or more. Recent investigations seem to 

—— on i a only spent one indicate that this is mainly a question of 

food. In warm rivers like the Hampshire 

Avon, where food is plentiful, the fish 

will mature more rapidly and some will 

migrate when only one year old. In the 

rivers of Northern Norway, 

3rd yr. | Where the winter lasts for six 

months, the migration may be 

delayed until the fish are 

three, four, or even five years 

old. As a general rule in 

Qnd yr, this country the smolts migrate 

when two years old, and the 

greater majority drop down 

Centre. the rivers in March, April, 

and May. It is possible that 

in some rivers there may be a 

summer or autumn migration, in which 

case one would expect to find a larger 

number of lines surrounding the last 

winter zone and denoting the additional 
feeding in fresh water. 


PLATE IT. 


1 


st yr. 


GRILSE SCALES. 
Scale of a Grilse, 3 lb., caught in the Aa River, 


Norway, July 15, 1908, 18}in. length, 10 in. girth. It was formerly believed by many that 
It will be noticed that these two scalesare very the smolt only remained a few months 


similar, but the Grilse scale has additional lines _ : | ee 
denoting the feeding during the first winter and in the sea and returned as grilse in the 


second summer spent in the sea. autumn of the same year. On the face 
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of it it would seem improbable that in 
three or four months a fish could increase 
in size from 1 or 2 ozs. to 5 or 6 lbs. or 
more, but Mr. Johnston’s investigations 
have finally exploded this theory. If we 
examine the scales of a grilse we find the 
inner core of fine lines indicating the 
growth in the river prior to migration, 
and surrounding this inner core there are 
lines of an altogether different character. 
They are far apart and boldly marked, 
clearly indicating the rapid growth 
which takes place as soon as the smolt 
enters the sea. As winter approaches 
there is a cessation of feeding, indicated 
by a winter zone formed by several 
lines closer together, and we generally 
find during the first year spent in the 
sea—viz., the third year of the fish’s life 
—about 25 to 28 additional lines are put 
on to each scale. Surrounding this last 
winter zone we find from three to twenty 
or more lines according to the period 
which has elapsed during the second 
summer spent in the sea before the fish 
returns to fresh water. 

I have examined the scales of grilse 
from several rivers in Great Britain and 
Ireland, also in Norway, Iceland, and 
Canada, and I have invariably found 
that they all, without exception, show the 
same characteristics and fully confirm 
Mr. Johnston’s theory that all smolts 
remain at /east one winter in the sea, and 
therefore that as a rule newly run grilse 
are from 3} to 3} years old. 


TAY SMOLT MARKING EXPERIMENTS. 


We have, however, practical proof of 
the most positive kind of the truth of 
Mr. Johnston’s theory. I allude to the 
marking experiments which were con- 
ducted on the River Tay. In the spring 
of 1905, 5,500 smolts were caught as they 
were going down to the sea and were 
marked with fine silver wire by Mr. 
William McNicol, acting for the Tay 
Fisheries Company. If the old ideas 
were right, some of those fish should have 
been caught in the river in the following 
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autumn. Not one single fish was caught 
in that year, but in 1906, 43 of these 
marked fish were recaptured in the Tay, 
all of which were undoubted grilse 
varying from 3 up to 104 Ibs. in weight. 
Scales were taken from these fish and 
they all showed more or less clearly 
defined the darker zone of narrow lines 
indicating the winter spent in the sea. 
In fact every scale corresponded exactly 
with what Mr. Johnston’s theory would 
lead one to expect. One could not have 
a clearer example of theory being proved 
by actual fact. 


PLATE III. 


3rd yr. 

2nd yr. 
Contre. 


Scale from a 5 lb. male Grilse, caught in the 
Wye, July 13, 1909, 24in. length, 12 in. girth. 
The first two vears parr life are well marked, 
also the first winter check in the sea. 

The first recapture of a marked Tay 
smolt took place on June Ist, 1906, and 
the fish weighed 2lbs. 150zs. Mr. 
Calderwood gives a table of the weights 
of sixteen of the marked fish which were 
recaptured as grilse. Dividing them 
into four lots of four each according to 
the date of their recapture and averaging 
the weights we get the following results : 


Date of Recapture Average Weight 


bs. ozs. 
June Ist to July 3rd_ .. .. 3 14 
July 4th to July 14th.. .. 5 10 
July 15th to July 24th . & 
July 26th to August 4th 6 6} 
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The increased size of the later returning 
grilse is remarkable, and clearly indicates 
that the growth and weight is propor- 
tionate to the length of time spent in 
salt water. All these fish migrated as 
smolts about the same time; it is 
quite evident that the longer they 
remained feeding in the sea the bigger 
they grew, and it is also clear that if 
any of these fish had returned to the 
river as grilse in 1905, the year of 
migration, they could not possibly have 
weighed anything like 2 or 3 lbs., which 
is about the minimum size of a grilse. 
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scale theory would lead one to expect, 
viz., an inner core denoting the parr life 
and surrounding this a zone of summer 
rings formed in the sea in the summer 
immediately following the date of migra- 
tion—in other words the inner part of 
a grilse scale. There cannot be the least 
possible doubt that if the critics were 
right and if grilse were to return to the 
river in the autumn of the year of 
migration they would not weigh more 
than a pound and a half at the outside. 
As grilse of this weight are not captured 
in fresh water it logically follows that 


GLOPPIN RIVER. 


We cannot therefore resist the conclusion 
that Mr. Johnson is right and his critics 
were wrong. 


IMMATURE GRILSE. 


We have, however, recently acquired 
further evidence on this point through 
the capture in Norway in the sea of 
undoubted immature grilse. The fish 
were caught between July 28th and 
August 21st, 1909. They averaged about 
114 in. in length and varied in weight 
from about 40z. up to nearly 9 oz. 
Their scales clearly showed what the 
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immature grilse do not enter our rivers. 
It equally follows that the winter band 
or zone which is found on the scales of 
every grilse is formed in the sea and not 
in the river. And, further, when we find 
two or three similar winter zones on 
older and larger fish we are equally 
justified in concluding that these zones 
are also formed in salt water. It is rather 
remarkable that not one of these marked 
Tay smolts was caught in any other river, 
thus providing additional proof that as 
a general rule the salmon returns to the 
stream in which it was born. 


(To be continued.) 
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MOTORING 


A NEW LANCASTRIANS have long com- 
RoAp Plained of the unsatisfactory 

road communication between 
the county’s large centres and the 
resorts along the coast, and it is 


good news for them that important 
schemes are being considered for the 
construction of a new main road and for 

.. the’ widening of another road, with the 
.* obgegt of connecting both Liverpool and 

Prgstin more conveniently with South- 
port: 


At present, the shortest route 
from Liverpool to Preston, which runs 
ythrough Ormskirk and Longton, is 
aii tee with dangerous turns and 
~ ard bridges over canals and under 
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miles from Southport; this distance 
would be reduced by three miles, while 
an even larger mileage would be saved 
in the linking of Preston and Southport. 
Motorists living in the districts affected 
will do well to send the Roads’ Improve- 
ment Association their views as to the 
benefits derivable from the opening up 
of this western section of Lancashire. 


* * * * 


petro, Lhere are three dangers from 

time to time confronting the 
purchaser of petrol. The price may be 
inflated by agreements entered into 
between the supplying companies 
who control the market; a scarcity 


*“ratlways ; it keeps well inland, and the 
‘*oG7st*is only reached from it by branch 
_-roads. The new road proposed would, 
=on the other hand, be wide and safe, 
»2and pursue a straight course as far as 
“Southport, taking that town in its route 
3; without involving a longer total distance 


may be created by a strike or lockout 
of transport workers; and the out- 
break of war with one of the big 
powers—the remotest contingency of all, 
let us hope—would not only send up 
the cost to famine prices, but possibly 


between Liverpool and Preston than 
that of the existing Ormskirk road. 
An interesting subordinate proposal is 
that a boulevarc be made round South- 
port, so that traffic arriving at the 
outskirts by the proposed road from 
Liverpool would not be under the 
necessity of threading its way through 
congested streets, but could make a 
detour to Marshside, whence another 
proposed road would take it north 
towards Preston. Between Southport 
and Preston, an existing coast road 
would be joined, but the latter would 
have to be widened. By the present 
roundabout route, Liverpool is twenty 


deprive the motorist of any supply of 
the spirit whatever. Nevertheless, it 
seems almost a waste of time to 
endeavour to persuade car-owners to 
stock petrol on a scale ample enough 
to meet emergencies. In towns, certain 
difficulties stand in the way; but half of 
the motorists of Great Britain live in 
the country, or have opportunities, 
somewhere or other, of storing petrol 
in bulk. In this connection, a useful 
hint will be found in the evidence 
published in the interim report of the 
Royal Automobile Club’s Petrol Com- 
mittee. One of the witnesses, Mr. 
Heaton, of the Steel Barrel Co., told 
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the Committee that his company was 
in a position to supply barrels of steel 
for the storage of petrol, and tanks 
available for underground storage. The 
barrels hold fifty gallons, and are 
provided with convenient taps; the 
tanks have pumps and gauges. It is 
obvious that a motorist who buys in 
larger quantities can expect a discount 
of some sort, and, when he has a store 
to fall back upon, he is insured against 
any immediate victimisation as the out- 
come of panic or shortage. The private 
motorist must imitate the example of 
some of our public bodies. The West- 
minster City Council, for example use 
a tank, which is periodically filled from 
a distributing company’s tank-waggon. 
It must, indeed, be admitted that these 
tank-waggons cannot be expected to 
travel far afield to oblige isolated 
individuals, but the fact remains that 
thousands of owners of cars, who could 
easily protect themselves, neglect to 
hoard up against the day of extortionate 
charges. 

Let us recognise that the storage of 
petrol in bulk is only a_ temporary 
bulwark against high charges. The 
question then arises whether the motorist 
has any more permanent refuge to which 
he can flee? Mr. Rudyard Kipling in 
his recently published ‘‘ moral tale,” 
entitled ‘‘ The Benefactors,’ maintains 
that history teaches us that every 
tyranny serves a useful purpose by 
compelling its victims to discover a 
remedy, with the result that the progress 
of the world is ensured and scientific 
inventions come to our aid. Autocrats 
and oligarchs, mobs and monopolists 
have driven the community at various 
times to “‘ seek a way out.” The coal 
strike immediately brought to the front 
the advantages of oil-driven ships. 
Constant altercations with ‘ cabbies ”’ 
created the demand for the taximeter. 
Similarly, the motoring world, groaning 
under the burden of increased petrol 
prices, is clamouring to the scientists 
for a remedy. Only one answer seems 
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possible ; an alternative fuel must be 
sought. Mr. Charles Jarrott asks the 
Royal Automobile Club to organise a 
race—in the Isle of Man or elsewhere— 
with the object of discovering the 
virtues, if any, of paraffin carburetters, 
of petrol and paraffin mixtures, and 
generally of the easily obtainable heavy 
fuels. Paraffin is no novelty for 
stationary engines and motor-boats ; 
and it has been found to answer well 
as a fill-up on petrol, after an engine 
has warmed to its work. The question, 
therefore, arises: ‘‘ How much further 


can we go in the direction of utilising 
this or some other fuel of heavier specific 
gravity and cheaper price than petrol ?’’. 


* * * * 


HELP FoR Books on foreign travel 
motorists on follow one another 
THE CONTINENT Tapidly from the press, 

but not one ina hundred 
is planned on lines that exactly suit the 
requirements of motorists. If they happen 
to possess worked-out itineraries—most of 
them do not—the particular information 
useful for the driver of a car is missing ; he 
is told what is to be seen, but not what 
road surfaces he will encounter, what 
enactments or restrictions of the 
authorities will hamper him, what 
gradients his car’s engine will have to 
tackle. We can, therefore, welcome 
with gratitude the publication, within 
the last few weeks, of a work that is 
not open to criticism of that kind. 
The Passes of the Pyrenees, a guide to 
one of the most attractive regions of 
southern Europe, has been written by 
a motorist for motorists. The author, 
Mr. C. L. Freeston, has adhered to the 
plan adopted in his previous volume, 
The High-Roads of the Alps; his 
chapters give the results of a systematic 
investigation of the district, and every 
pass is described in detail, with inter- 
mediate distances, progressive total 
distances, altitudes, etc. Maps are, of 
course, added, and the value of this 
practical guide is enhanced by about 
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seventy photographs, mostly from the 
author’s camera. 
* * 

motors AND Almost every Londoner 
ROAD TRAINS Who enjoys an income 

running into four figures 
would probably join the ranks of 
motorists forthwith if it were not for 
the discomfort attendant on driving in 
traffic within the metropolitan area. 
For some people the pleasure of a run 
into the country is seriously marred by 
the encounter with traffic congestion 
for the first and last eight or ten miles 
of the journey. In this congestion the 
tramcar plays already a prominent part, 
and it is destined to prove a greater 
bugbear than ever, now that Parliament 
has conceded to the County Council 
the right to couple cars _ together 
and to run trailer-trams, as they are 
called, on portions of its system. The 
Council asked for such powers for all 
its lines, but, thanks to objections on 
the part of the police and some spirited 
protests in the House of Lords, the 
trailers are to be kept almost entirely 
to the districts south of the Thames, 
leave being given, however, for them 
to run over four of the principal bridges. 
There is also a limitation of hours: they 
are only permitted in the busy hours of the 
morning and evening. When one con- 
siders the difficulty that often presents 
itself to the motorist to-day in getting 
past the long tramcars, the prospect of 
running up against these road-trains— 
for they are nothing less—is not agree- 
able. Sooner or later, and probably 
soon, the whole problem of London 
traffic will have to be dealt with in some 
drastic fashion. It is even possible that 
certain thoroughfares will be confined 
to traffic moving in one direction only. 
Instances where the “ one-way ”’ system 
might be ordained will occur to anyone 
who knows London; the use of Oxford 
Street might be restricted to vehicles 
passing eastwards, the westward traffic 
being diverted to Wigmore Street. 
Certain roads might be reserved for 
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fast traffic, and others for slow-moving 
waggons, etc. The London County 
Council recommends the appointment 
of a Traffic Board, but the Government 
is unfriendly to the suggestion and is 
unlikely to act upon it. In the mean- 
time, the City Council of Westminster 
has appointed a special traffic committee, 
and road users will hope that some 
bright ideas on the subject may emanate 
from that body as the outcome of 
its study of local conditions. 
* * * * 
A TouR For For September one of 
NEXT YEAR the most interesting events 
in the automobile world 
would have been the International 
Reliability Trial for the Swiss Alpine 
Cup. Unfortunately, the entries were 
unsatisfactory, and the trial, which was 
to have lasted six days, has _ been 
abandoned. In Austria, on the other 
hand, the Imperial Automobile Club is 
revelling in an unwonted state of 
activity ; before the memory of its 
great Alpine tour of 1912 has had time 
to fade away it is working at the detail 
of its tour of 1913. The route next year, 
again starting from and finishing in 
Vienna, is to embrace stretches of road 
in German territory. 
* * * * 
A NEW MEMBER When one remembers 
OF THE A. A. the scathing comments 
that were passed by anti- 
motorists on the Automobile Association 
in the days of its babyhood, one is 
tempted to smile on learning that the 
Prime Minister is among the Associa- 
tion’s recruits for the month of August. 
Thus it happens that an organisation 
that was supposed, according to its 
detractors, to have been established to 
render the law of the land null and void 
is now seen to embrace within its folds 
the shining lights of the legislature, for 
Mr. Asquith is by no means the only 
Cabinet Minister entitled to carry the 
A.A. badge on his car. Nor is he, by 
the way, the only minister who has been 
fined for infringing the speed limit. 
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SPORTS PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for September. 


2 MON—AcaricuLturAL SHow: Bedwellty. Cricket: Hants. 
v. South Africans (Bournemouth); Surrey and Middlesex v. 
Australians (The Oval); Yorkshire v. M.C.C. (Scarborough). 
CyciinG: World’s Championships (New York). Gotr: South 
of Ireland Open Amateur Championship (Lahinch) ; United 
States Amateur Championship (Chicago) begins. Potro: Derby- 
shire Tournament (Elvaston) begins. Racinc: Lewes. 
Suootinc: Partridge Shooting begins. YACHTING: Royal 
Norfolk and Suffolk Y.C. Regatta (Lowestoft). 


TUES—AcricutturaAL Snows: Bicester; Moorgreen ; 
Hawkshead ; Shepton Mallett. Cricket: Hants. v. S. Africans 
(Bournemouth); Surrey and Middlesex v. Australians (The 
Oval) ; Yorkshire v. M.C.C. (Scarborough). Racinc: Derby. 


WED—Asricu_turAL Birmingham. CRICKET: 
Hants v. S. Africans (Bournemouth) ; Surrey and Middlesex v. 
-Australians (The Oval); Yorkshire v. M.C.C. (Scarborough). 
Gotr Lancashire Professionals v. Yorkshire Professionals 
(Halifax). Horse SHow: Bath. Racine: Derby; Cork 
Park ; Totnes. 


THURS—AcricuLturAL SHows: Goosnargh; Melton 
Mowbray ; Waddesdon Manor; Grayrigg. CRICKET : 
Australians v. Lord Londesborough’s XI. (Scarborough) ; Mr. 
L. Robinson’s XI. v. South Africans (in Norfolk)." Horse 
SHows: Bath; Melton Mowbray District (Egerton Park). 
Racine: Derby; Folkestone; Cork Park; Totnes. 
Swimminc: A.S.A. 220 yards Championship (Walsall). 
YacutinG: Horning Town, Regatta. 


6 FRI—AGrIcuLTURAL SHows: Gosforth; Kerry; Masham; 
Leek. Cricket: Australians v. Lord Londesborough’s XI. 
(Scarborough); Mr. L. Robinson’s XI. v. South Africans (in 
Norfolk). Racinc: Manchester; Folkestone. 


7 SAT—AGRICULTURAL SHows: 
shawbooth; Knutsford; Middleton-in-Teesdale; Sidmouth. 
Cricket: Australians v. Lord Londesborough’s XI. (Scar- 
borough) ; Mr. L. Robinson’s XI. v. South Africans (in Norfolk). 
Poto: Derbyshire Tournament (Elvaston) final. Racinc: 
Manchester, Prince Edward Handicap, 2 miles; Kempton 
Fark. Row1nc: Lowe Challenge Cup Races. 


Leek; Sennybridge; Craw- 


9 MON—AeERonavuTICS: Gordon-Bennett Race (Chicago). 
Cricket: South of England v. Australians (Hastings) ; Lord 
Londesborough’s XI. v. South Africans (Scarborough). 
Rugby September Tournament begins. Racinc: 
Laytown. 


Shirley ; 


10 TUES—Acricutturat SHows : Llanelly ; Kirkby Lonsdale ; 
Buckingham. ANGLING: Last day Thames Trout Fishing. 
ARCHERY: Antient Scorton Arrow (Settle). Cricket: South 
of England v. Australians (Hastings) ; Lord Londesborough’s, 
XI. v. South Africans (Scarborough). RAacinc: 
Great Yorkshire Handicap, tm. 6f. 132yds. ; 
Stakes, 5fur. 152yds. . 


Doncaster, 
Champagne 


11 WED—Cricket : South of England v. Australians (Hastings's 
Lord Londesborough’s XI. v. South Africans (Scarborough). 
Horse SuHow: Cardiff and South Wales (Cardiff). Racinc: 
Doncaster, St. Leger Stakes, rm. 6f. 132yds. ; Plymouth. 


12 THURS—Cricket: South of England v. South Africans 
(Hastings). Horse SHow: Cardiff and South Wales (Cardiff). 
HortTIcuLTuRAL SHow: Autumn Roses Show (Royal Hort. 
Hall). Racing: Doncaster; Plymouth; Piltown. 


13 FRI—Cricker: South of England v. South Africans | 
(Hastings). Racinc: Doncaster, Doncaster Cup, 2m. rfur. 


14 SAT—Cricket: South of England v. South Africans 
(Hastings). Porto: Rugby September Tournament final. 
Racine: Alexandra Park; Phoenix Park. Rowinc: Royal 
Canoe Club Regatta. 


15 SUN—Racinc: Paris (Omnium). 


16 MON—Cricker: Champion County v. England (The Oval). 
Hare Huntin begins. Potro: De Madre Challenge Cup and 
Montaigne Cup (Rugby) begins. Racine : Warwick ; Mullingar. 


17 TUES—Arcuery: Southern Counties Meeting (New 
Malden). Cricket: Champion County v. England (The Oval). 


OrtreR Huntinc ends about this date. Racinc: Warwick; 
Curragh. 


18 WED—Arcuery: Southern Counties Meeting (New Malden). 
Cricket : Champion County v. England (The Oval). KENNEL: 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Dog Show. Racinc: Yarmouth; Ayr ; 
Curragh. 


19 THUR —ArcHERY: Southern Counties Meeting (New 
Malden). Cricket: Champion County v. England (The Oval) 
Triats: Gamekeepers’ National Association, Retriever 
Trials (near Annan). Horse SHow: Kington. KENNEL: 
Haverford West Dog Show. Racinc: Yarmouth; Ayr; 
Curragh. 


20 FRI—Fietp Triats: Gamekeepers’ National Association, 
Retriever Trials (near Annan). Horst SHow: Warwickshire 
Hunt (Kineton). Racine: Windsor; Ayr, Ayr Gold Cup, 6fur. 
SHootinc: Landrail and Quail Shooting begins in Ireland. 


21 SAT—Poto: Montaigne Challenge Cup (Rugby) final. 
Racinc: Windsor. 


23 MON—Poto: Rugby Autumn Tournament Handicap final. 
Racinc : Leicester; Clonmel; Maisons Laffitte. SwimMMING: 
A.S.A, 200 yards Breast Stroke Championship (Sheffield). 


24 TUES—Covursinc: Everleigh. Racine: Leicester; Tuam. 
25 WED—Coursinc: Everleigh. Racinc: 


Pontefract; Ennis; Maisons Laffitte. 
Diving Championship (Holborn, London). 


Hurst Park; 
Swiminc: A.S.A. 


26 THURS—Coursinc : 
SHow: Kilkenny. 
Fermoy; Perth Hunt. 


Scottish National Club. 
Racinc: Hurst Park; 


HorsE 
Pontefract ; 


27 FRI—Covrsinc: Scottish National Club: Sussex County 


Club (Barnham). Racinc: Newbury, Newbury Autumn Cup 
(Handicap) 2m. 1fur; Thirsk; Perth Hunt; Maisons Laffitte. 
SwimminG: A.S.A. 100 yards Ladies’ Championship (Lambeth, 
London). 


28 SAT—Coursinc: Chollerton Tenants. Motorinc: Brook- 
lands Auto Racing Club Meeting. Racinc: Newbury ; Thirsk. 
SHootinG: Last day Irish Fallow Deer shooting. 


30 MON—AnGtiinc: Hope and Polla rivers close for Salmon 
fishing. Foorsatt: Southern League v. Scottish League (in 
England). Racinc: Birmingham; Wye. Swimminc: County 
Water Polo Championship final (Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; Schoolboy 
Team Championship final (Leicester), 
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“HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


Revival of a Favourite Pastime. 


In 1896 we announced a new competition entitled ‘‘ Hunting in London.” 


This created an immense amount of interest among our readers, many of 
whom have asked us to revive, what they are pleased to call “an attractive 
feature’ of the magazine. We are delighted to comply with their request. 
The competition which began in the July Number, extends over six 
months, the conditions will be the same as last, and are as follows :—Two 
photographs of well-known places are given: all the competitor has to do is 
co write underneath each the name of the scene, tear out the leaf, and 
either send it, addressed “‘ Hunting in London” Competition, Badminton 
Magazine, to 8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, at once, or keep it 
till the six months have elapsed and send the whole dozen together. 


To the successful hunter who has named the entire twelve 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 


will be awarded, together with further prizes of 


FIVE GUINEAS FOR SECOND, 
and 
TWO GUINEAS FOR THIRD. 


In the event of several competitors gaining an equal number of marks, 
the money will have to be divided. Should no one name the whole twelve, * 
the first prize will be awarded to whoever comes nearest. 


The photographs for 
“ HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


will each represent some conspicuous View, House, or Object within four 
miles of Charing Cross. 


It is not our intention to be unduly puzzling by selecting out-of-the-way 
scenes. Each picture will be of some place which thousands of people pass 
daily—how many of them really see what they pass the competition will help 
to show. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


TueE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 


The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 


the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 


The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


The result of the September competition will be announced in_ the 
November issue. 


THE JULY COMPETITION. 

The prize in the July competition has been divided among the following 
competitors :—Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley; Mr. Francis H. Dakyns, 
The Grammar School, Morpeth; Mr. John Day, Putney; Mr. W. G. Hill, 
Stockton-on-Tees ; Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne ; Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 
Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C.; Mr. H. S. Wiirtele, Lieutenant 
R.F.A., R.A. Mess, Hyderabad, Sind, India; Mr. F. McDonnell, Upper 
Rathmines, Dublin ; Mr. A. Brown, Lanark ; and Mr. E. S. C. Betteley, Surbiton, 
Surrey. 
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LINGFIELD UNITED HUNTS MEETING, MAY I, I9QI2. LORD H. NEVILL’S HASSAN AND MR. MOLYNEUX 
MCCOWEN’S ROMANCE IV. IN THE LINGFIELD HUNTERS’ STEEPLECHASE. WON BY HASSAN 


Photograph by Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickley 


THE START FOR THE NORTH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS HALF-MILE CHAMPIONSHIP AT SOUTH SHIELDS 
SMALLWOOD (WINNER) ON THE LEFT OF PICTURE 


Photograph by Mr. Francis H. Dakyns, The Grammar School, Morpeth 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


ERNEST BARRY, WINNER OF THE WORLD’S SCULLING CHAMPIONSHIP 


Photograph by Mr. John Day, Putney 


CLIMBING THE ROPE IN THE OBSTACLE RACE, WHITGIFT GRAMMAR JUNIOR SCHOOL SPORTS, CROYDON 


Photograph by Mr. C. Friend-Smith, Wallington, Surrey 
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GOBERT AND GORE PLAYING OFF THEIR SINGLES DURING THE DAVIS CUP CONTEST AT FOLKESTONE 
Photograph by Mr. E. Chottin, St. Lawrence College, Ramsgate 


START OF THE FINAL HEAT FOR THE DONKEY DERBY AT STOCKTON SPORTS, JULY 6, IgI2 
WINNER IS SECOND FROM RIGHT 
Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tees 
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SUSSEX V. HAMPSHIRE AT EASTBOURNE 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


R. ARNST TRAINING AT PUTNEY 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, Saint Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 
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THE FIRST TEE AT HELIVAN, EGYPT 
Photograph by Mr. E. R. Wood, West Malling, Kent 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE HOUNDS. JUDGING THE DOG ENTRY FOR IQI2 


Photograph by Miss Kk. F. Smith, The Rectory, Boxworth, Cambridge 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


JUMPING TABLES WITH FORMS AND SACKS FILLED WITH SAND PLACED ON TOP 
Photograph by Mr. H. S. Wiirtele, Lieutenant R.F.A., R.A. Mess, Hyderabad, Sind, India 


FINAL OF 120 YARDS HANDICAP, STOCKTON SPORTS, JULY 6, 1912 
Photograph by Mr. W. G. Hill, Stockton-on-Tees 
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WHISK BROOM WINS THE VICTORIA CUP AT HURST PARK 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, E.C. 


WATER POLO MATCH BETWEEN TWO COMPANIES OF THE 2ND LINCOLN REGIMENT IN THE WATER 
POLO LEAGUE, PLAYED AT ROSIA BAY, GIBRALTAR, JULY II, IgI2 
Photograph by Sergeant H. Bullamore, 2nd Lincoln Regiment, Gibraltar 
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MCLOUGHLIN’S COOLDREEN (ON LEFT) WINNER OF DROGHEDA TRADESMAN’S PLAT2, 
JUMPING AT BELLEWSTOWN, JULY, I9gI2 
Photograph by Mr. F. McDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 
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WHALER’S SHOVEL CREW PRACTISING FOR A RACE DURING THE MEDITERRANEAN DESTROYERS 


FLOTILLA REGATTA 
Photograph by Mr. H. J. Howse, Lieutenant R.N., H.M.S. Stag, Mediterranean Squadron 
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A FINISH AT KEMPTON 


Photograph by Mr. R. M. Fraser, St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W. 


EASTBOURNE (SAFFRONS) CLUB V. WINDLESHAM, ON THE SAFFRONS GREEN JULY Ig, Ig12 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


HILL AND BARDSLEY BATTING FOR AUSTRALIA V. SOUTH AFRICA, IN THE FIRST TEST MATCH AT 
SYDNEY DURING THE SOUTH AFRICAN TOUR, IQIO-II 


Photograph by Mr. H. F. Otway, Cambridge Terrace, Leeson Park, Dublin 


WOODCOCK ON NEST 
Photograph by Mr, A. Brown, Lanark 
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COACHING CORINTHIAN, JUNE 26, I912. MISS BROCKLEBANK DRIVING HER BAYS THROUGH 
RICHMOND PARK, FROM OLYMPIA TO RANELAGH 


Photograph by Mr. E. S. C. Betteley, Surbiton, Surrey 


- P. GILBRAITH WINNING THE OPEN 100 YARDS AT THE D. M. POLICE SPORTS AT BALLSBRIDGE, 
DUBLIN, JULY, IgI2 


Photograph by Mr. F. McDonnell, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, ‘‘ BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 
118, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C. Telegraphic Address—‘ BADMINZINE, Lonpon.” Telephone—6580 HoLsorn, 


Parknasilla 


On the Sea Coast, near Killarney. 


ARKNASILLA nestles in a sheltered and 

secluded spot in a land of arbutus and myrtle 

on the wild and beautiful Atlantic Coast near 
Killarney. It isthe most charming place in Ireland, 
the variety of the Landscape in the district being 
unrivalled, The tender grace of wood and water is 
set in a framework of hills; the green turf extends 
to the edge of an incomparable coast line crowded 
with picturesque islands and inlets, Additional 
attractions will be found in the Bathing, Shooting, 
Fishing (River and Sea), Tennis, Golf (at Kenmare), 
all of which are free, and in the 150 miles of 
magnificent Motor Coaching on the Prince of Wales 
and Grand Atlantic Coach Routes, First Class 
Hotel; moderate charges. Express Vestibuled 
Trains, Dining Gars; t ¢ & 


A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. 


Beautiful Booklet Free. 
Please apply to Tourist Office, Department M, 
Kingsbridge Station, Dublin. Garnish Island, Parknasilla. 


THE 


QUICKEST 


UP-TO-DATE 
33 GRAIN POWDER. 


CLEAN and PLEASANT. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The “E.C.”’ Powder Company, Limited. 


20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Photo : Smith. 
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The Cheese that 
is served 

at the Doctor's 
own table. 


Physicians have been trying for years to impress upon 
the public the fact that the choice of the cheese that is 
eaten is more important than the choice of meats. 
Different cheeses represent different bacilli, different influences 
for health, or against health. 


Doctors prefer St. Ivel Lactic Cheese because it is 
proved by the strictest standards to be 


SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT. 


It is delicious. It tempts appetite. It stimulates appetite for other food. 
It is digested more easily than any other cheese. It stimulates digestion of 
other food. It eliminates the poison set up by other foods. It combats all 
influences within the system inimical to health. The whole of its beneficial 
influence is absorbed by the system. It contains ORGANIC PHOSPHATES, 
the elements which enable the body to rebuild itself, and to withstand the 
wear of work, weariness and worry. By ensuring this rebuilding it puts off 
the effect of time and age. And it is pure. 


You care as much for your health as the doctor cares for his. 
Make St. Ivel Lactic Cheese a part of every meal you eat. Tell 
your grocer to-day to deliver every morning a 


63d. each from Grocers and Dairymen everywhere. 
ST. IVEL, LTD., YEOVIL. 
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“I'll buckler thee 
gainsta million.” 
“Taming of the Shrew.” 


The ruling passion 
of the AVON INDIA 
RUBBER CO,., Ltd., 
has always been the 
desire to make the 
word AVON synony- 
mous with the highest 
tyre value procurable. 


Their great factory at 
Melksham unexcelled 
throughout the world for 
modernity and perfection of 
equipment, and every tyre 
produced is an embodiment 
of the finest skill and 
experience applied to the 
highest grades of material. 


wmAVON 


Trade Mark. 


The British tyres that 
rule the road and give sound 
service longest. 


THE AVON INDIA RUBBER $d., LTD., 


London— 
35, Long Acre. 


Birmingham— 

204, Corporation St. 
Glasgow— Manchester— Bristoi— 
197, Buchanan St. 229, Deansgate. [Eristol Bridge. 
Head Offices & Works: MELKSHAM, Wilts. 
Teleph No 2? Melksh Telegrams: ‘Rubber Melksham’ 


Have you tried AVON or NOVA Golf Balls ? 


AVON, 2/-. NOVA, 1/8. 
STANDARD AND JUNIOR SIZES. 


 GOERZ... 
TENAX Camera 


A Universal Instrument fitted with 
the Celebrated GOERZ LENS. 


SIMPLICITY ITSELF 


Automatically focussed for infinity 
when opened. 


For plates or daylight loading films. 


Easily carried in 
the pocket. 


Booklet No. 40 on 
application to— 


C. P. Goerz 
Optical Works, Ltd. 


1-6, Holborn Cireus, 
London, EC, 


FOR QUALITY. 


TAINES- 


ESTABLISHED 1860. WORKS COVER 5 ACRES. 


THATCHED TEA HOUSE, £21 0 0 for size 12ft. x 8ft. 


3% 


18ft. x 12ft. £25 10 0 MOTOR CAR HOUSES. 
20ft. x 13ft. 29100 15ft. x 10ft. £16 0 O 
24ft.x 15ft. 36100 18ft. x 12ft. 2000 
NOTE.—The reasonable prices quoted are for cash, put on rail protected, 

carriage forward, at owner’s or Railway Co.'s risk, according as 
instructed. It is to the advantage of clients to pay the actual 
carriage and manufacturer's prices. 


KINDLY STATE YOUR SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS. 
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SLEEPING CHALET. = 


English floral perfumes are 
always favourites with all who 
love sweet-scented flowers. 


The original and only true 
perfume of the 


SWEET-PEA 
BLOSSOM 


Night-scented Stock, 


As supplied to 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


2/6, 3/6, 5/-, & 10/6. 


Sold by leading Chemists, Perfumers, and Stores. 
ASK FOR ZENOBIA PERFUMES. 


BIJOU SAMPLE, containing Perfume, Soap, and Sachet, 
3d. stamps, mentioning BapMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Ww. F. CHARLES, 


Originator of True Flower Perfumes, 
41, Zenobia Laboratories, LOUGHBOROUGH. 


BROWNE & LILLY For 


BUNGALOWS 


Constructed in all Sizes, and of materials specially chosen to 
suit varying climatic conditions. 
Cool in Summer. 
Warm in Winter. 
Artistic appearance combined with ' 
that comfort and completeness 
which go to make a 
PERFECT HOME. 
Write for Catalogue. 
BROWNE & LILLY,“¢._ <== 
31, FOBNEY 
WORKS, 


sure itzs 
“Keating’s” to pre- 
serve from MOTH 
all Furs, Blankets, 
Woollens, Carpets, 
etc., sprinkle them 
thoroughly with 


KEATINGS 


POWDER 


TME 


geh 


the extraordinary success of 
2 w hich is undoubtedly due to PIANOS 
their netietin Supremacy, Reliability & Moderate Prices, 
SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd.. 
Dept. 68, Angelus Hall, Regent House, Regent St., London. 


csorres BOLTS, SCREWS & NUTS 


Special Assortments to Customers’ Specification. 
In various combinations to meet all ordinary requi: ements. 


Just what you want always at hand. 
EVERY MOTORIST OUGHT HAVE ONE. 
or 


Remit / = Sample Box. 


KIRBY BANKS SCREW CO., LTD., 


Contractors to the 
WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, CROWN COLONIES, &c., 
Albert Screw Works, LEEDS. 
‘Specsalists in Repetition Work of all hinds in any Metal. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW 


FOOTBALL, 
MOTORING, BOXING, 
BILLIARDS, BOWLING, 
CYCLING, SWIMMING, 
CRICKET and 
KINDRED SPORTS, 


WILL BE FOUND IN THE 


Saturday Edition 


OF THE 


GPORTING 
(CHRONICLE 


PUBLISHING OFFICES : MANCHESTER. 


See iv THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 
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ON SALE EVERY SATURDAY 


Sporting Chronicle 


RACING 
UP-TO-DATE. 


CONTAINING A RECORD OF ALL 


FLAT RACING 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND AND 
PRINCIPAL FRENCH 


Price Sixpence, 
Post Free 73d. 


ALL NEWSAGENTS & BOOKSTALLS. 


A Handsome Morocco Leather Loose Cover, 


with two elastic bands, has been prepared, 


PRICE 1/- POST FREE. 


Published by E. Hutton & Co., Ltp., MANCHESTER. 
© 
[oy 


USED in ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
- BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 

“You can 
nothing fetter than the Saddle Soap made by 
— & London. pl groom 

it property, the Soap according to dir. 

ection the harness will always look well,” Te FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON o S.W. 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/- 


PER SET. 


Please write for 
Descriptive 
Circular. 
Chimney- 
sweeping and 
Drain-clearing 
Machines. Specially 
designed for Private Houses, 
Country Mansions, Hotels, 
Farms, etc. They are always 
useful, and last a lifetime. 


W. & G. ASHFORD, 
9,Barnt Green, Birmingham. 


If you are a lover of nature you will be a lover of 


COUNTRY-SIDE 


The Magazine which, in simple language, lays 
bare Nature’s secrets. 
PRICE =- = SIXPENCE. 


ENUINE ORIGINAL GHARLES EMERSON’S STROP 


Imported by CHAS. CLEMENTS, Agent for the British Isles. 


The CHARLES EMERSON STROP 


too widely known to require description, it claims 

be the oldest as it is undoubtedly the best; 

ou can always be certain of a comfortable shave 

you use an EMERSON. To those unfamiliar with 

ese Strops, we shall] be pleasedj to forward 
ou approval, 


POST 
FREE 
FROM 


AS, CLEMENTS, ™ Biiliter Street, Londen, E EC. 


Size, 12in., 3/6; Size, 14in., 4/6. 


Extra Large Size, r3in., 7/6» 


(0) © 
(9) © ) 
(9) (©) 

5 3 
fo) (0) 9 
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2, 
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©) 
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2 
©) 
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©) 
Q © 
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©) 
© 
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© 
6) 
6) 
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©) 
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p) © 
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Traveller’s Pattern, with Extending Handle, in Leather Case. 5/6 he 
: \ CHARLES BMERSON’S ELASTI STR A : 


Any one Gun costing under £10 will be sent on approval, Carriage paid, on receipt of cash or 10 days’ P.O.O. When Guns costing £10 or over 


are required, a box of three will be sent for selection on approval, 


Carriage Paid both out and home, on receipt of overhead cheque or 


banker’s reference. It is impossible to make a fairer or more reasonable offer than this. Any gun costing £10 or over will be altered to 
tit Castomee, free of charge, it required. All Guns 4 are nitro proof. All the guns and rods are slightly scratched and =" 
‘hey hav 


all are up-to-date patterns, and all were built in 1911. 


e all their life before them, and are thoroughly guaranteed by the firm 


e 
have reserved Guns and Rods for foreign buyers, and will undertake to send any gun auoted to buyers abroad if order is received within 


six months of the date of this paper. 


Please retain and order from this list, but any further information regarding the value of the above 
Guns wil] be given with pleasure All carriage will be paid on Guns or Rods 


to any destination abroad, on receipt of cost. but they cannot be 


sent abroad on approval 


§ ess 
Single Triggers. A pair of fine guns, very beautifully mar 
Damascus barrels and carved fences, handsome stocks. The 
shoot a remarkably even and re ular pattern, and give most excep- 
tional penetration. Their perfect balance makes them delightful 
guns to handle. Their engraving and chasing is lovely work, and 
this, combined with the cleafi shooting even an ordinary shot could 
make with this pair of guns, would give them pre-eminence in 
any company. These guns are in perfect condition. Cost £120 the 
pair. Price £90 the pair. Or we will sell one at £50. 


No. 21.—Armstrong 12 c.f. Hammer! | 
guns 


No. BM 23.—Armstrong & Co.’s Single Trigger Gun, Hammer- 
lees Ejector 12 Bore. A. & D. action, steel barrels, quite plain; 
but a high-grad- gun in cvery respect, usual price £30, £20. 


No. BM 27.—Armstrong 12 c.f. Hammerless Ejectors. A pair 
of fine Guns. This pair command the attention of anyone wishing 
best guns in every respect, without needing to go to the prices 
usually charged for such guns. The outside engraving, the chasing 
of the breeches, and the general fitting and finish of the guns are 
exceptionally tine, while the barrels, lock mechanism, and stock 
are absolutely best work. The shooting is regular, even, and 
strong, the balance perfect, and the guns will bear criticism in every 
detail ; fitted with Sir Joseph Whitworth’s fluid steel barrels. In 
perfect order, unsoiled. Cost £100 the pair. £68 the pair. Or we 
will sell one at £35. 


gun 
comparison with 

into any company with the certain knowledge that they will meet 
nothing better. Rather plain outside finish, little used, in perfect 
condition. Weight about 631b. Cost £90 the pair. Price £58 
per pair or £30 for one gun. 


No. BM 28.—Pair of Armstrong Hammerless Ejectors 12 c.f. 
A thoroughly sound, honest gun, nicely finished, well balanced, 
pretty stock, good locks and ejecting mechanism, and, above all, 
a clean, strong, hard shooter. It will stand plenty of work and 
give its owner every satisfaction. In perfect order, scarcely 
scratched. Cost £70 the pair. £42 per pair, or £22 per gun. 


No. BM 222.—Armstrong Hammeriess Ejector Gun, 12 c.f. 
This is an ideal game gun, as good for a long day walking up 
partridges as for a ae pheasant drive. It is the gun looked for by 
the man who works his guns hard, the gun that will give no trouble 
at critical times, that ejects smoothly, and easily, and that, held 
by an average shot, kills its game cleanly. Allits inside mechanism 
is of the best, finished by the most skilled men, and equal to any£60 
gun in existence. The outside is neatly finished in that quiet style 
which stamps the gun a good one. It has high-grade steel barrels, 
finely moulded stock, and will always be a pride and pleasure to 

its possessor. Cost £45. Price £27 10s. 


BM 2123.—One 16-bore Ejector exactly as BM 222, £25. 
BM 2138.—One 20-bore Ejector exactly as BM 222 £27. 


No. BM 220.—Armstrong Hammeriess Ejector 12-gauge Gun, 
is is a gun in whose designing and building we set ourselves a 
difficulf task, namely, to produce a thoroughly up-to-date modern 


S 1 “classy,”” the lock ejecting 
mechanism and ssential working parts are absolutely reliable. 
They will always work smoothly, and without trouble. It is a full 
weight gun about 6lb. 100z., but so well balanced that it handles 
much lighter. It has steel barrels and a straight-grained stock. 
List £32. Offered at £21. 


BM 2136.—One 20-bore Ejector exactly as BM 220, £21. 


No. BM 219.—Armstrong Hammeriess Ejector 12-gauge Gun. 
To this gun we would draw the special attention of sportsmen who 
require a light and handy gun where weight will never grow 
oppressive after the longest day, and yet where shooting capacity 

equal to a full-weighted gun. This gun, weighing under 64]b., 
perfectly balanced, is the ideal gun for such a shooter. It is a 
clean well-finished gun of high-grade steel barrel, prettily-wooded 
ym our best locks and ejecting mechanism. Cost £30. Offered 


BM 2139. One 20-bore Ejector same as BM 219, £15. 


No. BM 247.—Armstrong Hammerless Ejector 12 c.f. A 
very fine game gun, rather plainly finished outside, but capital 
barrels and locks. This gun has been little used, and practically 
has all its life before it. It is light. well-balanced, and a clean, hard 
shooter. Cost £20. Price £14. 


BM 2137.—One 20-bore Ejector same as BM 247 £14. 


BM 255.—Armst & Co.’s Ejector Gun, 12-bore, A. & D. 
ac-ion, steel barrels, neatly engraved ght-grained s ock. 
Deeley ejector. £10. 


No. BM Hammerless Non-Ejector, 12-bore. 
This is a gun that strongly appeals to the man who does not do 
big days’ shooting, who does not need an ejector, and who yet 
likes to carry a good grade gun. It is smoothly working and 
thoroughly reliable, bored with special care to give a beautifully 
even balance with great penetration, and is.a gun calculated to give 
a man the best his marksmanship is capable of. It is perfectly 
balanced, handles lightly, and carries up with tha ease which gives 
the shooter confidence. Cost £25. Price £15. 


No. BM 279.—Armstrong Hammerless Non-Ejector 12 c.f, 
Gun. This gun is originated for the farmer, keeper, or casual 
sportsman who wishes to own a hammeriless gin at a low figure that 
will st 1) be reliable. It is strongly made for hard work and rough 
usage. The barrels and locks are sound and good, and we will 
guarantee their working smoothly and satisfactorily. The outside is 
quite plain, the barrels of strong barre) steel, bored to give good 
shooting, and it is the finest value, at the price, offered that it is 
possible to get ina gun. It is in the hands of scores of keepers all 
over the country who have given it hard work. and have nothing but 
praise for it. Usual price. Offered at £7. 108. 


BM 271.—Armstrong & Co.’s Featherweight H i 
rrels, in., neatly engraved an 8 “| ed stock, 
very light and handy. Weight 6lb. Usual price £16. £11. . 


BM 280.—Armstrong & Co.’s Hammer! Non-Ejector G 
12-bore, A. & action, steel barrels, Soins. A very pigeon 
gun, bored for 2tin. cases, side clips, file-cut top rib, beautifully 
—s, nice dark-grained stock with tip and toe. Usual pricc 


BM 213.—Armstrong & Co.’s Hammerless 16 c.f. Gun. 
ion, steel barrels, 28in., nicel: 
beautifully marked stock. Usual price £15. — ris: 


No. 2144.—One 20-bore Hammerless Gun as BM 2130, £10 10s. 


BM 276.—Armstrong & Cos Ham less 12- 
rrels, 30ins., hored. for Sin, cacee. 
nm gun, grai stock. 
Flat top rib. Usual price £10 10s. £8 10s. 


BM 2105.—Armstrong & Co.’s Hammer Gun. 12- 


ADDRESS IN FULL: 


ARMSTRONG & CO., st, 
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a A No. BM 26.—A Pair of Fine Armstrong Hammerless Ejector 
tee Guns, !2 c.f. These are the finest specimens of modern sporting 

ravers ejector gun that would shoot well and wear well, at a price within 
pts the means of a man to whom the ordinary ejector was prohibitive. | IIIS 
fires ae We know that in the gun we have achieved the object arrived at, 
Ce and the shooter who is fortunate enough to select and use this gun 
gee will after years of experience confirm our decision. The outside 
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GUN CARTRIDGES. 


Our cartridges bear our name upon the case, and it is better to use these peter than some advertised cartridge with a fancy name printed 
all over it, which proclaims at every covert side that a common cartridge is being used. 
qc2 cannot have a better cartridge and you cannot have cheaper. Please compare nee oy will guarantee the quality. 
powder we a using this year where the choice of powder is left to us, is a new and special smokeless manufactured for us by 
Nobel’ 8 losives Co., and s a revelation in powders. It drives up the shot with unequalled velocity ; its action & smooth, easy, but 
semen quick. “You pull the trigger and the bird collapses instantly. It wi] make shooting an enchanced pleasure for you this 
season. 


Armstrong’s Armstrong’s 
CARTRIDGE; C CARTRIDGE 


in gar cartridges sound tones cartridge 

looking salmon-colo' case, With no a jure upon 
In a Black Paper Case. Brass half-way up the Case: but simply our name and address as a guarantee of quality. This 
or in an entirely Brass Covered Paper Case. is as, infinitely to the sort 

e we have been commenting upon an freshly load 

12 and 16 Gauge only supplied. the day the order reaches us. 
The best Game Shots in the country use it. Made in 12, 16, or 20 Gauge 

It obviates gun headache. 00 
It ejects sweetly and easily. Prices per 100. 


Kills the highest Pheasants cleanly. c _ vite lots 1,000 lots 2,000 lots Py 600 00 tote 
Pri 100. our Smokeless 7/6 7/4 7/2 
rices per e 3,000 to Loaded with any powder specified by the buyer. 6d. per 100 extra, 
500 lots 1,000 lots 2,000 lots 5,000 lots 


9 


Our peers Powder. or any powder specified by the buyer. G AS-TI GHT 
Armstrong's _| SOLID-HEAD CARTRIDGE. 


strongiy made ; l 
is tin. long ai 8 
and satisfactory cartridge. 
high-grade quality is required, coupled with moderate price, 
Made in 12, 16, or 20 gauge. 
1s a really fine cartridge that may with confidence be tak Pri me | 
into any company and relied id tsown. It Ses pe 00. 3,000 to 
loaded in a strong substantial Engli: iat waterproof case, 500 lots 1,000 lots 2,000 lots 5,000 lots 
with a thick brass head, gives go shooting, ejects Armstrong’s Special Gas-tigh 
perfectly, and is quite impervious to wet. Solid-head Cartridges, loaded 
The cartridge will be loaded in ped cases if the buyer prefers with our Smokeless Powder. 8/9 8/6 84 8/3 
that case and specifies it. Made in 12 16, or 20 gauge. Loaded with any powder specified by the buyer, 9d. per 100 extra, 


Prices per 100. 

500 lots 1,000 lots 2,000 lots 5 rd ~oy deed All carriage paid and boxes free to any railway station, 

Officers’ Messes, Naval Officers, and shooters abroad 

Waterproof Cartridges.... 10/- 9/10 9/8 9/6 should write us for prices of cartridges. We can offer 

Loaded with our Smokeless Powder or any powder specified by the them special terms that will be highly advantageous. 
buyer. It will cost a post-card to ask for them. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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The CLEMAK has established its reputation amongst shaving men, 
who, having tried other razors, find that, irrespective of price, the CLEMAK is the best. 
Gives aclean, close, comfortable shave every time. Proveourstatement. Buy one to-day. 
The CLEMAK Safety Razer ms Seven Biades, in Case, Costs 5/-. 


CLEMAK Blades are 
made to last—you do 
not throw them away 
when dulled—a tew 
strokes on the strop and 


Put the CLEMAK side 
by side with the safety 
razor offered at a 
guinea. You will then 
see it is the equal ot the 


the edge is keen again. f 3 f other razor—and costs 
The CLEMAK Strop- a you 16/ less. Then 
ping Machine (price 3/6 ain ce. why pay a guinea. 
good leather strop) compels you Note how caretully the 
to strop at the correct angie and CLEMAK ismade—the 
pressure, and ensures a keen perfection ot every de- 
blade tor every shave. tail-its beautitul finish. 


Look at the blade-feel 
The CLEMAK Safety Razor with 7 Blades its keen cutting edge-no 
your beard more easily 
Shaving Outfit at 8/6 Complete. ; 58 than that. 
“Made as well and Shaves as well as any Guinea Razor.” 


Combination Case, Reliable and 


12 Blades, Trustworthy the 
Stropping Machine CLEMAK will 
Razor CLEMAK RAZOR 
OF ALL CUTLERS 17 BILLITER ST.E.C: 
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HOLLAND’S 
NEW MODEL ROYAL EJECTOR GUN, 


FITTED WITH 
DETACHABLE SIDE LOCKS 


HOLLAND & HOLLAND have much pleasure in placing before Sportsmen their 
New Patent Detachable Lock Gun, which they have every confidence in recommending. 
This invention enables a sportsman to take the locks off for cleaning or examination 
purposes, without the aid of a turnscrew or other implement, all the advantages of stability, 
strength, appearance, and perfect balance of the side lock gun being retained, 


NEW MODEL 16 BORE GUN. 


As tested by the Editor of the “ Field.” 


These Guns are bored on a new system and regulated to give effective patterns at 
40 yards, and wide patterns at short —— Weight under 6lb. Handy and well 
alance 


Price lists and full particulars on application to 


HOLLAND & HOLLAND, Ltd., -iuzzzci:1%.. 98, New Bond St., London. 


PORTABLE STABLE & COACH HOUSE 


Workmanship. 


4 
| Beg to announce that they have secured 
WH BS Sond id. for the entire accommodation in the follow- 
¥ Testimonials, ing Hotels for the winter season for :: 
Catalogue 


Poultry 


Houses, &c. SKATING, TOBOGGANING, 
N & CO., Timber Merchants, CURLING, SKI-ING, AND 


Importers and Manufacturers, BEDFORD. . . . . . 
Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 acres. Estas. 60 YEARS. SLEIGHING 
BEA TENBERG—four hotels. 


CAMPFER—Hotel Julierhof. 
SOL ARIUM Electric Light GRIMMI-ALP—Hotel Kurhaus 
BATHS £9 KANDERSTEG—Hotel Victoria. 
Safe, Tonic, ——= LENZERHEIDE—Kurhaus. 
ond IN BRR MONTANA—Palace. 
MORGINS—two hotels. 
MURREN—four hotels. 
VILLARS—the seven principal hotels. 
WENGEN— eight hotels. 


| 


ON APPLICATION. 

For Illustrated Handbooks and Plans of Hotels apply to 
the Secretary, 


5, ENSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 


4446466666660 
af 
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THRELFALL’S BREWERY. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of THRELFALL’S BREWERY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
was held on August Ist, at the Cannon-street 
Hotel, London, E.C., Mr. CHARLES THRELFALL 
(Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary, Mr. W. J. BURNSIDE, A.C.LS., 
having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors, 

The CHAIRMAN said : It is a source of gratification 
to me to preside here to-day at this our twenty- 
fifth annual meeting, and present to you such a 
satisfactory account of our business for the past 
year. In referring to our accounts, you will observe 
that our profits from trading account amounts to 
£193,742 9s. 1d., as against £185,598 Os. lld. last 
year, being an increase of £8,144 8s. 2d. We have 
written off for depreciation the sum of £40,335 
15s. 4d., against £30,105 1s. 1ld., an increase of 
£10,230 13s. 6d., added £1,000 to the employees’ 
compensation fund, and carried forward the sum 
of £38,893 6s. 4d. to next year. I am very pleased 
to state that trade generally has improved during 
the past year, and there are indications of a 
continuance of the improvement which we are 
hoping will compensate us in a measure for the 
increased cost of materials. I have now pleasure 
in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
and that dividends be paid at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, on the Preference shares, and at the 
rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary 
shares for the year ended June 30, 1912. 

Mr. P. J. FEENY seconded the resolution. 


Reason for Congratulation. 


Mr. JOHN HEDGES said he had no question to 
ask, and he did not think any other shareholder 
had, because most of them must feel satisfied. 
He wished to congratulate the board that, 
considering the labour unrest and the difficulties they 
had had to contend with, such a favourable report 
had been submitted. He had been a shareholder 
of the company for a great number of years, and 
knew the difficulties that licensing undertakings 
had to contend with. He had nothing to do with 
the licensing business, but in following different 
companies he knew they had a great deal to put 
up with. Legislation had not been in their favour, 
and they had had heavy taxation to provide for. 
In addition to workmen’s compensation they 
would for the future have the unpleasant Insurance 
Act to contend with. Taking all things together, 
he thought they could do nothing but congratulate 
themselves on the results of the past year. He 
hoped the present prosperity would continue, and 
that next year when they met they might have 
an increasing dividend. 


The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. FEENY said the resolution he had to propose 
was one which he was sure would meet with the 
very warm approval not only of the board, but 
also of the many shareholders present, it was that 
Captain C. N. Threlfall and Mr. George Barker, 
the retiring directors, be re-elected. The services 
of Captain Threlfall had been of the greatest value 
to the company, for he was a very able, 
conscientious, and hard-working director. Mr. 
Barker had a marvellous record, because for 25 
years he had not missed a single board meeting, 
and during all that time had been on the best 
possible terms with the board and staff, and had 
done the best possible service for the company. 

Mr. W. GRIFFIN seconded the resolution, and 
it was carried unanimously. 

Mr. JOHN HEDGES then proposed the re-election 
of Messrs.. Broads, Paterson, and Company, as 
Auditors, and this having been seconded by 
Mr. MASTER, was carried unanimously. 


The Board Thanked. 


Mr. BUZZARD, K.C., said he moved with great 
pleasure that the best thanks of the meeting should 
be given to the board, and to the employees of the 
company, for the very satisfactory result which 
had been placed before the meeting by the chairman 
in a not very lengthy oration, but one admirably 
suited to the set of accounts which he had to 
present them. He wished to congratulate the 
company and the board upon the chairman’s 
reappearance in the chair on that occasion. The 
shareholders regretted his absence very much on 
the last occasion, though he had in Mr. Feeny a 
most efficient and able representative. It was 
very satisfactory when they looked at the diffi- 
culties to which Mr. Hedges had referred that 
they should have been able during the year to 
present to the company such a highly satisfactory 
state of affairs. It reflected the greatest credit, J 
he was perfectly sure, not only upon the board 
but on the humblest individual that worked under 
them, and the shareholders would be ungracious if 
they did not recognise the way in which the 
board and staff had worked under great difficulties. 
They laboured under a taxation which undoubtedly 
as far as this trade was concerned, was undue and 
disproportionate to the manner in which the rest 
of the community was taxed. In spite of this they 
had received good results, and the shareholders 
were extremely indebted to the board. 

Mr. Hiccrns seconded the resolution, and it 
was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN thanked the meeting for the 
vote, and said he had never felt more satisfied 
with the results. 
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‘Country Life 


Smoking Mixture —— 


This delightful combination of the Best Tobaccos is sold 
in two strengthhs—MILD and MEDIUM. 


D. 
5 per ounce. l / 8 per 4-Ib. tin 


N.B. ‘Country Life’? is packed only in original packets 
and tins by the Manufacturers: 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


“PUREST. IN ENGLAND. Removals & Warehousing 


FY 


TAB L E Gon | 22-46, Harrow Road, W., 


Carriage IN 


W AT E S.. 1000 SEPARATE Lock-uP RooMS 


R.M. MILLS & CO, ARTHUR G. DIXON. 


The Great Irish Remedy 


pains for Lameness in Horses. 


Red ill cure the worst cases of Sprung 
‘Kindom Bog, Spavin, Curb, Splint; Thoropin, 


NO MORE Wind Galls, Sprung Hock, or any other joint 
FIRING OR. or bursal enlargement. 
IRRITATING “SOLD BY ALL. CHEMISTS AND SADDLERS. 


THE REDUCINE Co., 54, South Frederick Street, Dusun. 
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‘SPORTING 


p a year should be a record game year all round. Reports 
from the great shoots all over the country tell of wonderful 
prospects. And this will be “Empire” year—a record year for 


the standard smokeless nitro-powder which has set the fashion in 
sporting powders. All the great game shots are shooting with 
“Improved Empire” this season. 


Order from your Gunmaker NOW. 


NOBEL'S EXPLOSIVES CO., LTD., 
GLASGOW and LONDON. 
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SHOOTING SEASON, 1912-1913. 
SPORTSMEN! Order your Cartridges to be loaded with 


SMOKELESS DIAMOND 


“MARVELLOUSLY QUICK!” 


and Sportsmen using this Powder will find 
their Shooting considerably improved. 


Testimonial from Yorkshire, February 27th, 1912. 


‘* About two years ago I was persuaded to try your 
“Smokeless Diamond”’ Powder, and I have used 
it all through the past season for Game and Wild Fowl, 
Z SHOOTER’S and after 50 years’ experience shooting all kinds of Game, 
tb &c., I can truthfully say it is the best Powder I ever 
YEAR BOOK, 1912-13 used, It kills well at exceptionally long range and is 
s very pleasant to shoot with. Several of the gentlemen 

ent on receipt of with whom I shot will in future use it also. I have much 
stamped addressed | pleasure in recommending it to all my shooting friends.” 


WHOLESALE ONLY— envelope. 


CURTIS’S & HARVEY, cannon. STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 


CARTRIDGES 


BNSURE THE MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 
ELEY “AQUOID.” 


Always 
Reliabl A violet waterproo: gastight cartridge, 
JE ©2Acd with a specially selected ELEY 4, 

(33 gr.) smokeless powder and Hy) 


igh standard of velocity. 4 
The patterns of this LireMopE 
are equal to any standard loz. 
cartridge. 


BROS., LTD., & ‘London 


everywhere. 
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02. shot. Price 11/- per 100. Z% YY 
| Shot. Price 11/-p AC Ys 
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OLD SCOTCH 


& BLU E “SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use less quantity, it being so Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. of the Highland Breeze." 


SI A THE FINEST & MOST ACCESSIBLE 
RHODE BIG GAME COUNTRY IN THE WORLD 
Inclusive 90 Guinea Tours to the Magnificent 
VICTORIA FALLS. 
Farms for Sale on exceptionally easy terms. FARMING, 


CATTLE RANCHING, DAIRYING, TOBACCO PLANTING, 
and FRUIT GROWING. 


For free copies of the editions of Illustrated Handbooks for 
Tourists, Sportsmen and Settlers, apply to:— 


= = 138, STRAND, LONDON, 
Rhinoceros, Northern Rhodesia. Information Offices for RHODESIA 140, BUCHANAN ST. M anow, 


EJECTOR GUNS|| “owner having no 


Exceptional further use for it” 


This may be said, or thought, of many a suit, 
just because it has become creased and shabby 
looking. But if the owner sends it to Achille 
: Serre he will find he has considerable use for 

SHOOTING _— it when it is returned to him, in four days, 
ABSOLUTELY : looking as good as new. It will prove that 
THE FINEST \ maintaining a smart, spruce appearance can 
OBTAINABLE. . : be managed on a very moderate allowance 
with the help of this wonderful process, which 
Crown as aa = 40 completely removes spots, stains, and other 
Gs. Cash. marks of wear, restores the freshness of the 

Handsome Finish. Durability and Efficiency Unsurpassed. fabric, and enables a man to wear his 
favourite suit just about three times as long 


Sandhurst - - 26 «. cas. as usual 


Good Quality and Appearance. Best Value in Existence. And all it costs is—o / 9. 


Rover - - - 156s. cas. 
At our Head Office ts a little book waiting to tell you all 


Rigid and Reliable. Good Knock-about Gun. Excellent Materials. about ‘‘ Pride of Dress.” Will you write for it? 


mma Achille Serre! 
CocsweLL & Harrison, Lrp., || White Post Lane, Hackney Wick, E. 


By mentioning ‘‘ Badminton Magazine,’ when writing, 
ely Sra STREET, } LONDON. you help this Magazine. 


26, AVENUE DE L’OPE,P.SA ARRI 


DELICIOUS 
2 


The Badminton Magazine 
©F SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 206. SEPTEMBER, to12 


CONTENTS. 


A LOOK ROUND .. ... By THE EDITOR 2 
ILLUSTRATED. 


PROSPECTS OF PARTRIDGE SHOOTING By OWEN JONES 


THE FIFTH OLYMPIAD .. By ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 
ILLUSTRATED. 
SILHOUETTE WALKS IN By ARMIGER BARCLAY 


THE WILD DUCK .. By MISS FRANCES PITT 
ILLUSTRATED. 
WHAT TO WEAR OUT SHOOTING .. s re .. By AN OLD SHOOTER 


SPORT AND PASTIME IN TRINIDAD a By CAPT. W. J. P. BENSON, F.R.G.S. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
THE ‘COCK’T HAT” MAIN .. .. By CHARLES HEWSON 


THE MAN-LOOK .. ee os By AGNES HERBERT 


THE GREY THOROUGHBRED By J. B. ROBERTSON 
ILLUSTRATED. 


THE MIDDLE OF THE CRICKET SEASON _.. at re .. By P. F. WARNER 


THE LIFE HISTORY OF THE SALMON .. a . . By J. ARTHUR HUTTON 
ILLUSTRATED. 
MOTOR NOTES is 


XVI. A PRIZE COMPETITION 
THE JULY AWARD. ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they 
wish to offer, before sending the MS. 
A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. tf the writer wishes tt to be returned in case of 
non-acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per Annum in the 
United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 


Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


A.D. 


Sir Nevite Lussock, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, 
Plate Class, Burglary, Employers’ Liability, 
Fidelity Guarantees. 
ANNUITIES. 


SPECIAL TERMS are granted in cases where health is impaired. 
The Corporation is prepared to act us TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary, ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
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HILL & SMITH, [T° 


Brierley Hill, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ornamental Ironwork, 


FENCING, GATES, RAILINGS, | 
WIRE NETTING, TREE GUARDS, 
IRON and WOOD BUILDINGS, 
iv HAY and GRAIN SHEDS, STABLES 
fo and FITTINGS, 
2 adit. MOTOR HOUSES, CORRUGATED SHEETS, &c. 


LONDON—8, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


| wt 4 VAUGHAN, 39, Strand, London, W.C. 
SECONDHAND GUNS 


| The largest stock in the World of Ejectors, Hammerless and Hammer Guns, 


by PURDEY, HOLLAND & HOLLAND, BOSS, WOODWARD, &c., &c. 
Sent al i 
VAUGHAN’S PRISMATIC BINOCULARS. m:. most wonderful. Glass ‘ever ‘produced for ail round 
New Models. Prices from £3 10s. in case.' money approved 


SECONDHAND GLASSES of every description always in stock. 
caracoaue post rree— B. VAUGHAN, 39, Strand, London, W.C. 


1912 OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS | 


British Open. ALL PLAYED French Open. 
Ist, RAY. THROUGHOUT WITH Ist, GASSIAT. 
2nd, VARDON. THE SILVER KING 
3rd, BRAID. GOLF BALL. ath, RAY. 


In the French Open Championship, Gassiat and Tellier went round in 68— 
a record for the course. 


Six Championships, including the British 
Amateur, British Open and 
American Amateur were 


Other 1912 Silver King successes 
include the Irish Ladies’ Champion- 
won with the 1911 


ship, Midland Championship, Open 
Amateur Tournament 
(Turnberry). Silver King, 
| 


GOLF BALL N 


Made in 2 sizes and 3 weights in each, 2/6. 
The SILVERTOWN CO., 100-106, Cannon’St., The 1912 ball has a more 
ONDON, E.C 


pronounced bramble marking. 


~ 
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LTD. 


Under the sole control of W. A. McCURD. 


gents for MINERVA and MITCHELL CARS. 


The following Cars are 


LANDAULETTES. 
h.p. MITCHELL, cabriolet, new 
5-20 h.p. ENFIELD, new, with magnificent ‘body... 
Bh.p. MINERVA, very large and roomy body 
) h.p. DE LUCA DIAMLER, beautiful body 
Bh.p. FLORENTIA, very nice car, and cheap 
11 h.p. PANHARD, cheap car . 
+ h.p. MINERVA, brand new body, painted blue . 
Dh. p. 6-cyl., THORNYCROFT, with magnificent body. 


TWO-SEATERS. 


b h.p. STRAKER-SQUIRE, with very smart body and dicky 
seat at rear 

P h.p. ENFIELD, NEW, Vie storia body and self. atarter 

P h.p. ENFIELD, 1910, excellent order 

10 h.p. RENAULT, 1910, 2-cyl., perfect 

D h.p. MITCHELL, complete, NEW 

h.p. MITCHELL, NEW, English body 

Sh.p. ENFIELD AUTORETTE. water- -cooled engine, automatic 
lubrication, two speeds and reverse, fitted with two-seater 
torpedo body, hood, screen, etc. Delivered six weeks 
ago, and used only once 


. £500 
504 
250 
250 
100 
275 


Offers 


. £365 
£325 10s. 
.. £160 
175 

225 

275 


in Stock FOR SALE :— 


TOURING CARS, 


16 h.p, ADAMS, 1912, as new, complete with five and two- 
seated torpedo bodies, hood, screen, and all accessories.. 

16 h.p. 8.K. MINERVA, semi- -torpedo, lovely car . 

15-9 h.p. ARROL-JOHNSTON. 19.0, completely fitted out, “hood, 
screen, etc. 

20-25 h.p., 6-cyl., ‘MITCHELL, complete With 5-seater 
touring body, and all accessories 

24 MINERVA, perfect order throughout, side-entrance, 

00 , et 

12 h.p. SCHNEIDER, ‘chassis, NEV one 

10-12 h.p. DE DION, excellent little car ... 

28-36 h.p., 6-cyl., LANCHESTER, very body, 
all accessories 

10-12 h.p. HUMBER fine going ‘order .. 

24 h.p. MINERVA, complete and perfect 

22 h.p. MINERVA. om screen, etc.. 


15-9 “p. VULCAN. 1911 model, fine car 

15 h.p. TALBOT, complete and ready for the road 

16-20 h.p. CALTHORPE open touring . 

10-12 h.p. DARRACQ, very sound order 

14 h.p. GERMAIN, completely fitted up 
24 h.p. SIDDELEY, 7-seater, excellent order : 

12h. > ‘SUNBEAM, excellent order, make ve van, very y cheap 


14 hip .. MINERVA, With side-entrance ‘body 
15 h. WOLSELEY, very quiet car 


McCGURDS Ltd., 


NLY Address: 
Phone—2916 CITY. 


Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, LONDON, 


Ww. 


Telegrams—*“ McCURD, LONDON.”’ 


The High-class Washing Material, 


is 


UNEQUALLED 


FOR ALL SPORTS WEAR. 


“Viyella”’ is appreciated the world over, especially 
by sports-men and women, for its delightful soft- 
ness—many can wear nothing else next the skin ; 


and for 


its absence of that stuffy feeling 


so conspicuous a feature of other fabrics when 


the wearer is undergoing strenuous exercise. 


“ Viyella” is light in weight, yet amply 
protective, extraordinarily durable, and | 
DOES NOT SHRINK. 


Obtainable of all High-class Drapers and Outfitters. If any 
difficulty, the Manufacturers will be pleased to send patterns, 
interesting booklets, and address of nearest Retailer. 


Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd., 8a, Viyella House, 


NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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RIVIER 


NORWAY, 
The Baltic, 
Holy Land, Egypt 
& 


Mediterranean, 


\ 


Fortnightly from Livrrpoo. to La ROocHELLE- 


Mediterranean, 


Moderate Fares. 
Special facilities for reception of Cars by Government Officials at 


& 
South cf France 


Motor Cars Carried. 


La Rochelle-Pallice. 


By Ocean Yachting Steamer, 


“ARCADIAN.” 


All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of Berths. 
Promenade deck full length of Vessel. Electric Fans in all cabins. 
Swimming Bath & Gymnasium. 


From June to Nov. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


| LONDON : 


LIVERPOOL : 


PACIFIC LINE 


Cycles Free. 


Fare £1 aday. 


18, Moorgate St., or 32, Cockspur St. 
31/33, James Street, 


features of the most expensive cars. 


ness on tyres. 


an opportunity of proving its merits. 
a revelation of value. 
PRICE 


(as_ iilustration) 


LONDON a | BELSIZE LONDON AGENCY L 


ndon, 


absolutely reliable under all conditions. 
combines smoothuess uf running, witli simplicity 
in construction, economy in upkeer, and light- 
It can be readily handled and 
understood without expert assistance. Give us 
The car is 


The Stx-Cylinder new model contains all the Boe 4 


lt 


£450. 
BELSIZE MOTORS, Ltd., Clayton, Manchester. 
(J. KEELE, Ltd., 72, New Bond a Ww. 


Yard, Square, W. 
EXPORT Ww. Lloyd’s Avenue House, 


and printed 


in 


the 


best 


SOLD 
EVERY WHERE 


possible 


The most exclusive pictures—the most topical 
pictures--the best news in pictures. Reproduced 


manner. 


The ‘DAILY SKETCH” is the paper for YOU. 


SUBSCRIPTION 
CARRIES 
FREE INSURANCE 
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| 18-22 H.P. 6 cyl. Belsize Phaeton. 4 
CS THE PREMIER PICTURE PAPER. 


PLATES 


For quickest exposures use the ’Xtra 
Speedy—the fastest and finest-quality 
plate made. 


Forimproved colour rendering without 
a filter, the Anti-Screen is without a 
rival. 


For those who prefer a medium- 
speed plate, the Speedy is specially 
recommended. 


The ‘‘ WELLINGTON” Handbook contains full 
instructions for using the ‘‘ WELLINGTON” 
Products, and is sent free on application. 


WELLINGTON & WARD, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 
And at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, and Montreal. 


BADMINTON 


Artistic Club-Houses, 
Shooting Boxes, Stables, &c. 


Designs, Estimates, and Interviews Gratis. 


Established 1837. 


ALNWICK FOUNDRY, LTD., ALNWICK. 
139, Cannon Street, E.C. 


Private Social Tours 
(GENTLEMEN & GENTLEWOMEN). 


October 9—SUNNY ITALY IN VINTAGE—Its Art Cities, 
Rome, Florence, Venice, Naples, Capri, and 
Sorrentine Peninsula. 

November 15—THE MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF N. AFRICA, 
A “Garden of Allah’ tour, (Tunis, Biskra, 
Algiers, &c.) 

1913, February 5—THE ITALISN ToUrR will be repeated. 

Easter Vacation Tour in the “GARDEN OF ALLAH” (Tunis, 
Biskra, Algiers, &c.) 

Later Tours include :—The Italian Lakes, the Danube, 
Turkey, Russia, &e. 


Programmes, MISS BISHOP, 
Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


Reflex Cameras 


Sporting Events 


Why Buy a New Camera. 
We can Save you Money. 


al SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
_ OF SECOND-HAND APPARATUS. 


bands, Hunter & Co., 


37, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


USES. 


‘A New Embossed Tin Box, printed in Two Colours, of 


HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


Brought out for Emergency Uses in the Home, 

Workshop, and Garden, etc An Illustrated 

Book of Uses in every Box. Ask for it in the 
shops, Price 6d., post free 8d. from 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 12. Bathampton, Bath. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


LADIES’ SPORTING TAILORS 
and HABIT MAKERS. .. . 


6, Brook St., Hanover Square, London,W. 


Write for New Booklet. Post Free. 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


THE LAMP PUMP 


BADCOCK’S PATENT. 


The Cheapest and most Compact Pumping Plant in the World. 
An Automatic Lift and Force Pump. Pump and Motive Power Combined. 


Will pump 
40) gallons 
per hour 
at the cost of 
less than 
1d. 


Floor Space 
occupied 
by this 
Installation, 


2 ft. 6 in. by 


2 ft. 6 in. 


(One Penny !) 


Telephone : 
"97 
Victoria. 


NO MORE PUMPING BY HAND. 
NO ENGINE HOUSE or SKILLED ATTENDANCE REQUIRED. 


AWARDS : 


The only Silver Medal by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, July, 1908 
and South Eastern Counties Agricultural Society, 
ul y, 1 
Warwickshire Agricultural Society, August, 1°98 


GOLD MEDAL, Franco-British Exhibition, October, 1908. 


Silver Gilt Banksian Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, July, 1909. 
Silver Medal by the Wirral and Birkenhead Agricultural Society, July, 1909. 
lst Prize, Deventer (Holland) Agricultural Exhibition, July, 1909. 

Gold Medal, Buenos Ayres Exhibition, 1910. 


Apply for D iptive Catal 


THE LAMP PUMP SYNDICATE, Ltd., 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


12, Carey Street, Westminster, LONDON, S.W., 


WHERE THE PUMPS CAN BE SEEN AT WORK. 
(Two minutes’ walk from the Royal Horticultural Hall.) 
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\X O No The GENEVA 


Odds to Winners and Placed Horses published daily 
in Sportsman and Sporting Life. 


To be obtained of all Wine Merchants and Grocers. 


SEND YOUR INVESTMENTS TO 


TOTALISATOR, 


HOWARD & WESTON, Managing Directors. 


Bankers: LONDON CITY & MIDLAND. 
BANQUE FEDERALE, GENEVA. 


Win and Place Pools open daily on all 
Races under Jockey Club Rules. 


Postal Address: 


9, RUE DU MARCHE, GENEVA. 


Wholesale English Agents— 


Messrs. BL ANDY BROS. & Co., | Send ld. Postcard for Book of Rules and full 
| 


16, MARK LANE, E.C, | Deposit A/cs opened from 5/- upwards, 


| 
| Tel. Address: “ TAXITOTE, GENEVA.” 


| 


information. 


Will readers kindly mention 


THE 


Get the SEPTEMBER NUMBER of 


COUNTRY -=SIDE 


Badminton Magazine A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO NATURE. 
when replying to Advertisers? PRICE Gd. @ “4no'soonstaus.> 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF 


Subscription Rates. 
(POST FREE.) 


HOME 
12 Months - - 


6 Months - - 
3 Months - - 


ABROAD 


12 Months - 
6 Months - - 
3 Months - 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Edited by Mr. ALFRED E. T. WATSON, 
Monthly: ONE SHILLING, net. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


To the BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 118, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Please send me THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE for months 


commencing , for which I enclose 


| 
| | 
| 
| ® 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
pels 
15 0 
76 
16 0 


Mm. 


THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. ws THE KING. 


+> 


THIS if 


CLASSIC: 


NEW 10-12 H.P. MODEL. 


COMPLETE CAR. 


Fitted with Luxurious Body, 
Victoria Hood, Neat Wind 
Screen, Efficient Lamps, Horn, 


29 5. AK comet 


This Model can now be seen, and Trials arranged, at 


METALLURGIQUE, Ltd.,110, High St., Manchester Square, London,W. 


Telegrams: Lurgique, London,” Telephone: 8574-5-6 Gerrard. 


FOR ALL-ROUND GAME SHOOTING. 


Highest Honours in Nine International Exhibitions. 


Retail from all Gunmakers and Ammunition Dealers. 
Wholesale only :-- 


THE SCHULTZE COMPANY, Ltd., London, W.C. 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY FE, Hutton & Co., Ltp., 118, FLEET STREET, Lonpon, EC. 
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Write for 

Illustrated 

Leaflet. 
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